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RE YOU ONE OF THE LEADING 
AGENTS NOW USING THIS 
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>, 
More Insurance Sales: 
: \ 
If not, let us send you 
y . 7 
Samples and Information 
= TAXES, a quarterly bulletin prepared for N 
mailing to policyholders and prospects, is designed to help 
F 
you broaden your contacts . .. Increase Insurance sales and 
commissions. Written simply and clearly, with practical 
—eeemmen and a cases, it will be appecentes for its MINIMIZING TAXES is prepared and dis 
accurate information on problems that affect life insurance, tributed by J. Blake Lowe and W. Gibbs FE 
wills, estate planning and property management McKenney who also publish TAXES & . 
_ P e a ‘ c ; ESTATES . .. a service for developing Trust 
. business. 75 leading banks and trust com- 
Supplemen ts Personal Contacts panies use this bulletin every month. 
Not only does this dignified service help develop business, For Your Exclusive Use 
but mailed to a preferred list of lawyers, trust officers, MINIMIZING TAXES is available to just one 
_ . . agent in a city. Let us tell you whether the 
accountants and other executives, it provides a valuable “ni Mage. a0 | sgl 
franchise is available in your city . .. send 
supplement to your personal contacts .. . builds additional you copies of recent bulletins ... give you 
:, ; prices and information about building a sound 
prestige for you or your agency. The continued use of mailing Vist. 
Minimizing Taxes year after year by an increasing number 
of successful men in the insurance field indicates its value 
as an effective public relations service and a sales stimulator. 
For information about exclusive use of this service in your city... 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
MUNSEY BUILDING, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND ‘ 
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FIFTY-WON! 

The turkey has come and gone, . . now 
comes the jolly old fellow with the red 
suit and white whiskers, and soon it will Month 
be time for the annual statements again. 

And all that reminds us that 1951 will an. 
be our 50th year, during which we plan to Mar 
celebrate,—with something in the way of a Apr. 
good record, we hope,—our half century pd 
of progress under our original and same July 
continuous management. pe 

Oct 
Nov 
D 
The . 
year 
NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
| INSURANCE Co. 
| NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE | — 
| C. R. CLEMENTS EDWIN W. CRAIG Mar 
| Chairman of the Board President Apr 
| | May 
ao June 
July 
Aug 
~ Sept 
Oct 
{ — 
ec. 
Agents! Do You Want-- ; ~ 
Cx 
¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals | Reb. 


¥ Standard Policies \ _ 


¥ Brand New Territories in 











(rates and provisions competitive with May 
every old line legal reserve life com- June 
! pany in the U. S.) | wa 
¥ Special Policies Sent 
{two of them, both sure-fire best Oct. 
sellers.) Nov. ... 
¥ Established Territories in the _ 
South Year 
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(000 Omitted) 

1948 AS 1950 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
1,781,880 $1,821,000 $1,745,000 
1,613,239 1,711, 2,335,000 
1,810,837 2,224,000 2,413,000 
1,857,503 1,852,000 2,171,000 
1,745,537 1,861,000 2,273,000 
1,816,059 1,890,000 ,280, 
1,861,758 1,657,000 2,304,000 
1,707,401 1,778,000 2,519,000 
1,593,460 1,718,000 ,oo4, 
1,684,816 1,861,000 2,570 000 
1.768.635 1,901,000 —-.2,669,000 
2,242,407 2,195,000 








1,115,032 
1,242,718 


1,208,000 
1,331,000 
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TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
$1,331,394 
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$22,850,000* $23,610,000* $25,663,000 


a 








TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 








$272,132 $357,000 $402,000 
303,403 375,000 433,000 
342,917 433,000 490,000 
369,386 414,000 445,000 
392,534 431,000 479,000 
347,297 396,000 431,000 
318,758 356,000 392,000 
x 381,000 393,000 
330,875 ,000 391,000 
353,275 416,000 475,000 
345,083 395,000 432,000 
300,885 360,000 
$4.400,000* $4,750,000* $4,763,000 





7 LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


Ratios 
1950 
over 


1949 


—4% 
36% 
8% 
17% 
22% 
21% 
39% 
42% 
39% 
38% 
40% 
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13% 
15% 
13% 

7% 
11% 
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3% 
27% 

14% 
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GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 





Texas and Oklahoma CONTRACTS 
a ‘detenbaa 178,354 35,000 $203,000 — 37% 
¥ A Sound Company Feb. fiGxmene +98 804 * 93,000 695,000 282% 
($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- a 225,202 454, 000 434,000 —1% 
ity). i, ssnieuke 200,987 182,000 374,000 120% 
co: Se oe oe 
National Equity Life has operated in the South for 27 June ........ 4,834 : , /o 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. July ..scceee 359,433 170,000 508,000 199% 
. ee ate tnah dies ,275 240,000 341,000 42% 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. i ~ ragaeen 184,850 239,000 546,000 128% 
Write today for full information. Oct. ........ 181,556 267,000 689,000 16970 
) RE 6 dia ena 247,817 298,000 865,000 190% 
NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. vaqdtouieen — 
. : Cc Or C), 
Little Rock, Arkansas eS E. Lowry, Pres. | ih ee etistanne $3,400,000* $3,680,000* $5,410,000 
* Including Year-end Adjustments 
Beat ee ee bee ee pe a 
Insurance News Year ie the United States. Publication Date: st of onth. 
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HE most important event in 1950 was the invasion 
To South Korea by North Korean communists. 
This act and those that have followed are changing our 
“business as usual” pattern each day. As this is being 
written it is expected that the President may declare a 
national emergency in the near future. The best guess 
is that under such a state of affairs we will have most 
of the war-time controls back with us 1n the very near 
future. It is possible that a miracle may change the 
international situation for the better but most realistic 
people are not planning on one. 

The life insurance business is tied to the general 
economy and what affects that economy likewise affects 
our business. With Korea came war clauses in some 
instances but most companies by restrictive underwrit- 
ing, indicated that they did not expect the “incident”’ 
to develop into World War III. Following a dramatic 
change for the better in the Korean war, some com- 
panies even dropped the war clauses they were using. 
Now that our forces are once again retreating, the war 
clauses are coming back and this time most companies 
will probably join the parade. The seriousness of the 
situation can be gauged by the fact that for the first time 
in the history of the business, life companies began dis- 
cussing the possibility of a pool arrangement to help 
spread the loss for business already on the books from 
atomic bombing or other catastrophe in civilian areas. 
Korea also revived inflation and prices have been climb- 
ing in practically every field. Life insurance sales kept 
pace as expected. August, as well as October, showed 
total sales in excess of $2,500,000,000, representing to 
that time the largest months in the history of the busi- 
ness. Total sales for 1950 are expected to approach 
$30,000,000,000—almost a fantastic figure, bringing the 
in force to nearly $230,000,000,000. These figures, of 
course, like most of those for 1950, show the effects of 
inflation. Assets approaching $65,000,000,000 likewise 
reflect the decreasing purchasing power of the dollar. 

(in a strictly national scale, the passage of H.R. 6000 
liberalizing the Social Security law will perhaps in the 
long run be more important to the life insurance busi- 
ness than the passage of a federal tax bill. The Social 
Security change adds some 10,000,000 more people and 
enlarges the benefits payable to help keep pace with 
inflation. Many aggressive companies are already gear- 
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ing their selling to the changes. After long drawn out 
controversy between the Senate and the House a tax 
bill was finally passed. The companies were prepared 
for the worst—retroactive taxes covering 1947-1950 
but the actual bill, labeled “stop-gap,” covers only 1949 
and 1950. Most of the companies would rather pay 
their share of this bill than be called “tax evaders” 
irrespective of the fact that such an accusation is untrue. 

In the investment end of the business, two new de- 
velopments took place in 1950. The more important was 
the purchase of freight cars by life companies and the 
leasing of same to the railroads. This opens a whole new 
held in which life funds can be put to work under con- 
ditions beneficial to all concerned. Presumably other 
similar fields are being considered. The other innova- 
tion—combination bank loans—has not made too much 
headway. The proposal came into being as a means 
to provide money for business expansion. The question 
of common stocks for investment purposes was raised 
again but nothing concrete was done. 

Last year saw the first concerted, industry-wide effort 
to have some changes made in Section 213 of the New 
York Insurance Law. The New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters will do the spade work at the grass 
roots level and there is a good possibility that this year 
will see realistic changes necessitated by our growing 
inflationary economy. Term insurance continued to 
grow by leaps and bounds in 1950 and many deplored 
the trend. The growth, however, was not primarily in 
term policies alone but rather in those combination con- 
tracts of which term is a part. Since such contracts 
serve many needs, the trend will probably continue. 
New Group rates became effective last year, marking 
the first change since 1926. A Congressman named 
Hardy, the head of a sub-committee, made a report on 
National Service Life Insurance, and for the first time 
provided facts and figures verifying the tremendous 
amount of waste, inefficiency, etc. in that system of cov- 
erage. As a result, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has committed itself whole-heartedly to 
sponsor “gratuitous” life insurance for service person- 
nel. The L.I.S.A. plan—and variations—also made its 
bow whereby banks would guarantee the balance of a 
savings account if the depositor died before completing 
his payments. Education for field men continued to 
expand in all directions. 

The writing of business on a non-medical basis ex- 
panded last year. Mortality continued very favorable 
and may establish a new record. To help the business 
along the Institute of Life Insurance picked a most 
appropriate theme for its major campaign, “It’s Your 
Money.” The copy for this series against inflation is 
not only timely but exceptionally well conceived. 

What the future holds no man knows. Perhaps the 
most optimistic statement we can make as the new year 
starts under adverse conditions is that the life insurance 
business is as sound as it ever has been in its history. 
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GROUP PLANS 


ESPITE a phenomenal in- 
sai in the number of wage 
earners covered by group welfare 
insurance, American business men 
must constantly review such pro- 
grams to make sure they provide 
the protection for which they were 
intended, Edmund B. Whittaker, 
vice president of The Prudential In- 
surance Co. said recently. Failure to 
do so, he warned, might mean that 
the system of private enterprise 
could pass by default to social plan- 
ning. 

Speaking before the American 
Management Association at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, Mr. Whit- 
taker said certain trends in group 
insurance must be recognized if 
socialization is to be avoided. He 
enumerated them as follows: (1) 
Increased hospital and surgical- 
medical benefits to cover both in- 
creased costs and a realistic appraisal 
of the individual burden, (2) More 
understanding between insurance 
carriers and those who give the 
actual service, (3) Greater amounts 
of individual group life coverage and 
(4) More attention to coverage on 
catastrophic illnesses in policies pro- 
viding hospital, medical and surgical 
expense coverage. 


Costs Soaring 


‘Hospitalization costs have 
soared, basically because of the 
nation’s economic inflation,” Mr. 


\Whittaker told the delegates to the 
Association's fall insurance 
ference. “They have increased also, 
over the long stretch, because hospi- 
tal methods have improved in ex- 
tent and quality and expensive new 
drugs have been developed. The 
dollars that were sufficient yesterday 
to pay hospital charges are no longer 
adequate.” 

Cooperation of the doctors has not 
been sufficiently solicited, Mr. Whit- 
taker claimed and, as a result, “The 
medical profession, generally, does 
not at present accept the indemni- 
ties in our policies in full payment 
for their services on surgical cases. 
Until surgical fees and insurance 
mechanism reach closer conformity, 
our defense against national health 
insurance will be vulnerable.” 

In addition to his discussion of 
hospitalization insurance, Mr. 


con- 


8 


Whittaker spoke on the growth of 
pension plans and how they have 
been affected by the recent changes 
in the Social Security Act, and the 
widespread agitation for state tem- 
porary disability benefit laws. In- 
creased social security benefits, he 
said, compensate to a large degree 
for recent increases in living costs. 
Nonetheless, it would appear wise, 
he said, to review all pension plans 
to determine if they should be 
amended so as to integrate them 
with Social Security and provide 
employees with more equitable and 
sounder retirement programs. 

Temporary disability insurance, 
he said, seems destined to spread 
throughout the country. He con- 
trasted state monopoly plans such as 
Rhode Island’s which he said was 
adopted while everybody “was 
asleep,” with plans providing tor 
private insurance at the employer's 
option, and added, “It seems to me 
that we have but two courses of 
future action. We can rest on the 
laurels won by private enterprise- 
turn over for another nap—and 
wake up to find ourselves with 
numerous Rhode Island type laws 
or a national monopoly in the field 
of cash sickness administered by the 
Federal Government. Or, we can 
recognize the 
issues—take off our coats- 
peat what was successfully done in 
New York when all interested 
parties rolled up their sleeves to de- 
velop a sensible, workable disability 
benefits law.”’ 


seriousness of the 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


NEW institutional committee 

which will study the entire tield 
of agent training met for the {first 
time during the meeting. 

The Advisory Council on Life Un- 
derwriter Education and Training 
will have as its Chairman Wheeler 
H. King, general agent, New [ng- 
land Mutual in New York City. 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, 
Connecticut Mutual, will serve as 
co-chairman. Mr. King represents 
N.A.L.U., Mr. Coffin, Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


Eleven Organizations 


Growing out of a conference on 
agent training at Purdue Univer- 
sity last summer, the Council will op- 
erate in the same manner that the 
imstitutional Agency Management 
Training Advisory Committee works 
in the field of managerial training. 
Eleven organizations are represented 
on the new Council. 
addition — to 


They = are, in 
Agency Management Association 
and N.A.L.U.: the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters; the 


American Society of Chartered Lite 
Underwriters; L.U.T.C.; the Insti- 
tute of Insurance Marketing at 
Southern Methodist University ; the 
life Insurance Marketing Institute 
at Purdue University ; the American 
Life Convention; the Institute of 
Lite Insurance; the Life Insurance 
Conference; the Life Advertisers 
Association. 


Worthington, Chairman 


Another committee announcement 
from the Association’s Annual Meet- 
ing was the election of William P. 
Worthington, executive vice presi- 
dent, Home Life of New York, as 
chairman of the Agency Manage- 
ment Training Advisory Committee, 
succeeding Charles W. Campbell, 
C.LeU., manager, Prudential of 
America, Newark. Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s co-chairman will be William 
Kugene Hays, general agent for 
New England Mutual in Boston. 
Mr. Hays succeeds Olen E. An- 
derson, vice-president of John 
Hancock and newly-elected presideiit 
of the Association. 


Best’s Life New 
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1950 HIGHLIGHTS 


Jnuesiments 


JAMES J. O'LEARY 
Director of Investment Research 


T THE end of 1950, accord- 

ing to preliminary estimates, * 

the admitted assets of all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies will approximate 
$64.0 billion, as compared with $59.6 
billion at the end of 1949. Holdings 
of many classes of investment will 
reach new peaks. Year-end estimates 
indicate $16.0 billion of mortgage 
loans, $10.6 billion of utility bonds, 
and $9.4 billion of industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds. Stockholdings 
will approximate $2.0 billion. Rail 
bonds probably will be about $3.2 
billion, a shght increase over 1949. 
United States government bond 
holdings, which at the end of 1946 
amounted to $21.6 billion and ac- 
counted for 45 percent of all the 
assets of United States companies, 
are not expected to exceed $13.7 
billion, or 21 percent of assets, by 


al, inal Seuves will be available later this year. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Inflation 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President 


EASURED by the number 

of dollars involved, the Life 

Insurance business is doing 
very well. 

During 1950, the American people 
have purchased an unprecedented 
amount of new life insurance and 
have increased the dollar volume of 
their life insurance coverage to a 
new high level. Commensurately, 
the funds administered by life in- 
surance companies on behalf of pol- 
icyholders have continued to grow 
dollarwise, while life insurance bene- 
fits have flowed back to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries in greater dollar 
volume than ever. 

According to present estimates, 
the 1950 total new coverage on resi- 
dents of the United States in legal 
reserve companies will reach ap- 
proximately $29,500,000,000, exclu- 
sive of revivals, increases, or divi- 
dend additions. It will comprise 
about $17,500,000,000 of ordinary 


(Continued on page 45) 


James J. O'Leary, Director of Investment Research; M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual, 
newly elected president; Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential, retiring gum Bruce E. Shepherd, 
manager; and Eugene M. Thoré, General Counsel. 
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Legal 


HENRY R. GLENN 


Associate General Counsel 


HE Association’s legislative 

and legal activities fully oc- 

cupied the attention of the 
staff during the past year although 
most of the state legislatures con- 
tinue to meet biennially in the odd- 
numbered years. While twenty-five 
states met during 1950, including 
several special sessions in the same 
state in some instances, only four- 
teen states had their regularly sched- 
uled sessions. The volume of legis- 
lation was comparable to that of 
other “off” years (40 sessions, 4,107 
bills examined, 633 digests bulletiried 
and &9 laws reprinted). 

The legislative session, of course, 
is only the dramatic phase of the law- 
making process. With governments 
becoming increasingly involved in 
social and economic problems, the 
day is past when legislative work 
consisted of a period of feverish ac- 
tivity for a few months followed by 
periods of relative quiet. Today, the 
designations of “on” and “off” legis- 
lative years are only convenient 
labels, and no not reflect the con- 
tinuous activity that is necessary in 
fulfilling our legislative functions. 
Proposals to repeal or amend exist- 
ing law, mark out new areas of legis- 
lation, and rewrite insurance codes 
are often many months in the pre- 
paratory stage. 

Owing to the expansion in ad- 
ministrative law, the Association 
must study the laws which Federal 
and State agencies are interpreting 
and be ready at numerous points to 
present the position of the life in- 
surance business with respect to new 
or proposed regulations. This is par- 
ticularly true at the Federal level. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TABLE | INVESTMENTS, BY CLASSES, 1947-1950 
ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Estimated 












































December 31, 1947 December 31, 1948 December 31, 1949 December 31, 1950 
Amount % ot Amount % ot Amount % ot Amount % of 
Investment Class Outstanding Total Outstanding Total Outstanding ‘Total Outstanding Total 
Bonds—U. S. Government ...... $20,020,582,000 38.7 $16,746,379,000 30.2) $15,259,239,000 25.6 $13,650,000,000 = 21.3 
SS ere 609,128,000 = 1.2 871,442,000 = 1.6 1,051,832,000 18 1,125,000,000 ! 
"“Camedton Gov't .......cces a 1,354,683,000 2.6 1,446,877 000 2.6 1,449,405,000 2.4 1,450,000,000 23 
*Other For. Gov't ............. 18,706,000 0 20,198,000 0 20,007 000 0 25,000,000 0) 
Total Government ............ 22,003,099.000 42.5 19,084,896,000 34.4 — 17,780,483,000 298 = 16,250,000,000 25.4 
0 Fi a a 2,843, 580,000 5.5 3,002,438,000 5.4 3,015,159,000 5.1 3,175,000,000 5.0 
Public Utility Patani ts os as ws Saabs ve tds tact 6,941,010,000 13.4 8.740,986,000 15.7 9 759,826,000 160.4 10,600,000,000 16.6 
Sere 4,968.7 39.000 96 7.150,546,000 = 12.9 8.676.237.0000 14.6 9 375,000,000 146 
I il dtl deinlal on neat tints Leda ao on 36,756,428.000 71.0 37,9 78,866,000 68.4 39,231,705,000 65.9 39,400,000,000 616 
Stocks—Railroad ............... 93,652,000 2 99.651 ,000 2 104,203,000 2 125,000,000 2 
ae ae ree 375,143,000 7 371,967,000 7 514,569,000 8 700,000,000 9 14 
SE «eta ia a eek ae 921,688,000 1.8 956,840,000 1.7 1,111,630,000 1.9 1 225,000,000 1.9 the | 
ND A RCA 5 ctNielinédwihiid 1,390,483,000 2.7 1,428,458,000 26 1,730,402,000 29 2,050,000,000 32 the 
the 
Mortgages—Farm .............. 894,600,000 1.7 989,904,000 1.8 1 136,532,000 1.9 1,325,000,000 ?] 195( 
DE sdcat eee bub cack wetde'ceca 7,.779,977,000 15.1 9 843,406,000 = 17.7 11,.757.717.000 19,7 14,725,000,000 23.0 10). 
Sn oo en ——— -_ : _ ait “1 
er ee 8,674,577,.000 168 10,833,310,000 = 19.5 12.894.249. 000 21.6 16,050,000,000 = 25.1 135 
. . , eo ; 949 
EE Jw cia aweee8 sede 860,199,000 17 1,054.612.000 1.9 1,245,097 000 2.1 1,425.000,000 2? 14 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes .. 1,937,008,000 3.7 2,056,904,000 3.7 2.237 892,000 3.8 2,400,000,000 3.7 assel 
RE er a 1,020,442,000 2.0 909,778,000 1.6 906,157,000 1.5 1,000,000,000 5 16 resel 
Other Admitted Assets ......... 1,103,850,000 2.1 1,249,954.000 2.3 1,309,076,000 2.2 1,.675,000,000 26 TY 
Total Admitted Assets .......... $51,742,987,000 100.0 $55,511,882,000 100.0 $59,554,578,000 100.0  $64,000,000,000 100.0 are s 
* Includes all political subdivisions. 1948 
The above data represent statement values compiled by the Institute of Life Insurance and the Life Insurance Association of America: 1950 data ar are } 
preliminary estimates based on actual records to October 31 of about 135 companies which, at the end of 1949, held about 97% of the total ad 
mitted assets of all United States legal reserve companies. mate 
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the end of this year. Table 1 shows 
the distribution of investments for 
the years 1947 through 1950. The 
1950 figures are estimates based on 
10-month actual records for about 
135 companies which at the end of 
1949 accounted for 97 percent of the 
United States 
reserve companies. 

The net increases in investments 
are set forth in Table 2 for the years 
1948 through 1950. The 1950 data 
are based on the year-end asset esti- 


Table 1. 


assets of all legal 
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The Janvary 1, 1951 financial statement of Standard Life showed the Com- 
pany’s quality assets had reached $11,000,000 . . . and insurance-in-force 
had gone over 57.5 million. That’s a rather outstanding record for the 
length of time Standard Life has been in business. Old enough to be proven— 


young enough to be modern. 
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of the private economy continued to 
absorb all available life insurance 
company funds, the pattern still was 
different in notable respects from 
what appeared to be the prevailing 
trends in 1949, Additions were made 
to the nation’s plants and _ facilities 
on a large scale in 1950, but the 
equity markets were able to furnish 
more new capital than in 1949. The 
higher level of corporate earnings 
also helped to meet the capital re- 
quirements of the com- 
munity. In any event, there was a 


business 


NEW INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS, 1948-1950 
ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


a $ 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds 

ES Se 
Mortgage Loans 
OS SE eee 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes .. 


Total Private 
Potal Government Bonds 
Cash & Other Assets 


Increase in Admitted Assets 


As can be seen, the net increase 
in investments in the private sectors 
of the economy once again exceeded 
the net increase in assets. Mortgages 
increased by $3.2 billion, corporate 
bonds by $1.7 billion, stocks by $320 
million, real estate by $180 million 
and policy loans by 162 million, or 
i grand total of over $5.5 billion as 
compared with additional assets of 
+4 billion. The difference 
niade up from the net proceeds of 
government bond sales and maturi- 
ties. While the investment demands 
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37,975,000 
2,158,733,000 
194,413,000 
119,896,000 


1950 
1948 1949 ( Estimated ) 
158.858.0000 $ 12,721,000 $ 159,841,000 
1.799,976.000 1,018,840,000 $40,174,000 
2.181.807.0000 1.525.691 ,.000 698,763,000 


319,598,000 
3,155,751,000 
179,903,000 
162,108,000 


301,944,000 
2,060,939,000 
190,485,000 
180,988 000 


£608,000 


6.651.658.000 5,291 5,516,138,000 
2.918.203.0000 1,304,413,000 —1 530,483,000 

35,440,000 55,501,000 459,767,000 
3,708,895 000 4,042,696,000 4,445,422,000 


decline in the issuance of corporate 
bonds for new money, and an in- 
crease in the volume of refunding. 
In the mortgage field, the demand 
for new money was much larger than 
in 1949. The insurance companies 
thus added less to their holdings of 
corporate bonds than during 1949 
and 57 percent of the net additional 
investments in the private economy 
consisted of mortgage loans. 

Gross acquisitions of new invest- 
ments by all United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies aggre- 
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gated close to $8.3 billion during the 
first 9 months of 1950. This com- 
pares with $6.6 billion during the 
first 9 months of 1949 and indicates 
that the peace-time record of $11.4 
billion for the full year 1948 may be 
exceeded this year. 


Short-term Securities 


Although holdings of United 
States government bonds were re- 
duced on balance by $1.0 billion dur- 
ing the first 9 months of the year, 
the life insurance companies never- 
theless acquired almost $1.1 billion 
of these obligations, a large propor- 
tion of which were short-term se- 
curities. Such short-term investment 
serves, among other things, to fur- 
nish a schedule of funds against 
forward commitments. 

Gross acquisitions of utility bonds 
during the first 9 months of 1950 
increased slightly over the amount 
acquired during the corresponding 
period of 1949. Industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds fell off consider- 
ably, however. The acquisition of 
mortgages increased by 32 percent 
over the corresponding period last 
year while repayments increased by 
only 24 percent, thus producing a 
substantial increase in the amount 
of mortgages held. 

New policy loans, which rose no- 
ticeably in August totaled about $391 
million during the first 9 months of 
this year, up about 8 percent over 
the first 9 months of 1949. Although 
some concern was expressed that 
policy loans might increase substan- 
tially as a result of the war, these 
fears thus far have proved to be 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ing families provide future income out of today’s income. 
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HIRTY-ONE new Fellows 

and twenty-six new Associ- 

ates were admitted to mem- 
bership in the Society of Actuaries 
at the second annual meeting held in 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. President of the Society, 
E. M. McConney, also president of 
the Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa, presided and 420 
members and guests from many parts 
of the United States and Canada at- 
tended. 

Ray D. Murphy, executive vice- 
president of the Equitable Life of 
New York, reminded the members 
about the International Congress of 
Actuaries, to be held in Holland 
from June 7 to 13, 1951, and urged 
those who plan to attend to arrange 
their steamship passage early. 


Aviation Statistics 


James E. Hoskins, chairman, 
Committee on Aviation and actuary 
of The Travelers, in reporting on 
the mortality rate of U. S. Naval 
Aviators (excluding students) for 
the years 1947-1949 (including the 
Marine Corps for 1948-1949), 
stated that the fatality rate per 1000 
per annum was 15.0 for age groups 
under 25, 6.8 for ages 25-29, 3.8 
for ages 30-34 and 2.2 for ages 35 
and over. The rate per 1000 per 
annum for student aviators (includ- 
ing the Marine Corps) for 1946~ 
1949 was 4.7 during basic training 
and 25.7 for advanced training. The 
average period of basic training is 
eight months and that of advanced 
training four months. 

The corresponding rates for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Pilots 
for 1946-1949 was quoted as 6.2 
lor ages under 25, 6.9 for ages 25- 
29 and 7.0 for ages 30-39. 

Mr. Hoskins also reported that 
one-fourth of the 1950 graduating 
classes of both the U. S. Military 
and Naval Academies were commis- 
sioned in the U. S. Air Force. Of 
these men, approximately 85% will 
enter flight training. In addition 
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13% of the Naval Academy were 
assigned to flight training after re- 
ceiving Naval commissions and an- 
other 17% were put on a waiting 
list for future orders to flight train- 
ing duty. 

The safety record of United States 
scheduled airlines was slightly more 
favorable in 1949 than in the pre- 
vious year. However, he said that 
the passenger death rate for non- 
scheduled airlines was substantially 
higher than the rate for scheduled 
airlines in 1949, 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Valentine Howell, Prudential, presi- 
dent; Ronald G. Stagg, Northwestern 
National and Clarence H. Tookey, Oc- 
cidental of California, re-elected vice 
presidents; John R. Larus, Phoenix 
Mutual and William M. Anderson, 
North American of Canada, new vice 
presidents; Henry F. Rood, Lincoln 
National, re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer and A. T. Bunyan, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, editor of Transactions. 

Elected to the Board of Governors: 

. ©. Bronson, Wyatt Company; 
Helen L. Clark (first woman so hon- 
ored), American United Life; F. B. 
Gerhard, Prudential; B. T. Holmes, 
Confederation Life; L. J. Kalmbach, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Walter Klem, 
Equitable Society; J. H. Miller, Mon- 
arch Life and Walter Tebbets, New 
England Mutual. 


In a discussion of the paper by 
Robert J. Myers, chief actuary of 
the Social Security Administration, 
entitled “New Zealand Social In- 
surance System,’ Kermit Lang, as- 
sistant actuary of Equitable Life of 
lowa, traced the development of the 
New Zealand Social Security scheme 
from its beginnings in 1898 to the 
present. He stated that, although 
the development was gradual, it was 
not until the Social Security Act of 
1938, passed by the recently-deposed 
labor government, that the Social 
Security system of New Zealand be- 
came the comprehensive system that 
exists today. 

It was in the 1938 act that Widows 
and Orphans benefits, a universal 
superannuation allowance, and com- 
plete sickness, hospital; medical and 
surgical coverage were first com- 


bined into an all-encompassing social 
insurance program. The services of 
general practitioners as well as those 
of specialists, hospital, surgical and 
maternity benefits, all were provided 
under this act. And Mr. Lang 
pointed out that, of the three pos- 
sible alternatives for compensating 
physicians, namely a per capita basis, 
an annual salary, and a fee for serv- 
ice basis, it was noteworthy that the 
latter was adopted. Under the act, 
the general practitioner is paid 7% 
shillings (about $1.05) by the gov- 
ernment for each consultation with 
a patient, and, in addition, the doc- 
tor may charge the patient an addi- 
tional 3 shillings (about 42¢). 

In 1945, the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment increased the Social Se- 
curity tax, which is a flat income tax 
with no exemptions and no income- 
limit, from 5% to 7%% and insti- 
tuted a universal family allowance 
with no means test of 10 shillings 
(about $1.40) per week for each 
child under 16 years of age. How- 
ever, the 214% increase in the social 
security tax was coupled with a 5% 
decrease in the war tax, which is 
also a flat percentage of income. 

Mr. Lang pointed out that, while 
the Friendly Societies were going 
out of existence since the institution 
of the government social security 
program, the effect on insurance 
companies was quite different. He 
stated that the universal old age pen- 
sions provided by the government 
has led to a demand for supple- 
mental private pension plans over 
and above the amount provided by 
the government. 


Other Opinions 


W. R. Williamson, senior actu- 
arial consultant of the Wyatt Com- 
pany, called the New Zealand system 
a ‘laboratory experiment” in social 
security. He stated that social se- 
curity programs were being devel- 
oped in many countries, in those with 
low economic levels because there is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


need, and in more developed coun- 
tries because there are resources to 
tap. 

Mr. Williamson said that in New 
Zealand, 25% of the men and 40% 
of the women in the age group 60 
to 65 drew superannuation benefits 
in 1949 and 95% of those over 65 
drew either superannuation or old- 
age benefits. He also stated that in 
the decade 1940 to 1949 the benefits 
under the New Zealand program 
have quadrupled in pounds and 
doubled as a percentage of national 
income. The benefits paid under the 
system now aggregate approximately 
10% ot the New Zealand national 
income. 


Background 


G. N. Calvert, of Alexander and 
Alexander, presented some _back- 
ground data on New Zealand and 
its problems. One of the points he 
stressed was the fact that New Zea- 
land is primarily an agricultural 
country and that its surges of pros- 
perity and depression depend in a 
large degree on the prices of agri- 
cultural products in England, its 
principal market. Because of this, he 
said, there is a demand for security 
and, since the government in New 
Zealand has long been a pioneer in 


many fields such as the building of 
railroads, hydroelectric plants, etc., 
the people look to the government 
to provide the security they desire. 
He also emphasized the long history 
of sociological thinking in that coun- 
try and the fact that the population 
is quite homogeneous, comprising 
94% people of British descent and 
6% Maoris. 

Mr. Calvert stated that, while the 
benefits under the New Zealand so- 
cial security system were relatively 
generous as compared to the cost of 
living in farm areas, they were not 
nearly so generous for people living 
in urban communities with higher 
living costs. He also pointed out the 
fact that the birth rate in New Zea- 
land increased more than that in 
other countries after the introduc- 
tion of universal family allowances. 
There also appears to be no tendency 
for the social security benefits to cur- 
tail the sale of life insurance. Mr. 
Calvert stated that New Zealand has 
shown a steady increase in life in- 
surance in force. 

G. W. K. Grange, of the Metro- 
politan Life, commented on some 
basic differences between the con- 
cepts underlying the New Zealand 
plan and those generally accepted on 
this continent. Whereas Canadians 
and Americans believe that means- 
test benefits should be financed out 
of general revenues and a contribu- 
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tory method used for benefits pay- 
able as a matter of right, there is 10 
such clear-cut separation in New 
Zealand, where both types of benetits 
are paid from the same fund which 
is accumulated from both general 
and special revenues. 

New Zealand was the first Eng- 
lish-speaking country to introduce a 
thoroughgoing system of “‘socialized 
medicine,’ and here are reflected 
most of the issues of the world-wide 
struggle between socialism and free 
enterprise. He discussed the various 
methods of remunerating doctors and 
pointed out some of the disadvan- 
tages and abuses of the New Zealand 
health services program. <A_ joint 
committee of the British Medical 
Association and the New Zealand 
Department of Health was appointed 
in 1947 to study the problem, and it 
is thought that some of their rec- 
ommendations, made law in 1949, 
will improve the system somewhat. 


Projections 


Continuing interest by the Society 
in pension planning was evidenced in 
the discussion of a paper by A. M. 
Niessen of the Railroad Retirement 
Board on ** Projections—How to Use 
Them and How to Make Them.” 
The hope was expressed by R. |. 
Myers, chief actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, that Mr. 
Niessen’s excellent paper would tend 
to awaken actuaries to the desirabil- 
ity and necessity of producing pen- 
sion fund projections understandable 
to non-actuaries. While D. C. Bron- 
son, actuary of the Wyatt Company 
of consulting actuaries, admitted that 
some employers want a single com- 
plete answer, he believes the “range” 
concept that is two projections with 
a high and a low cost set of assump- 
tions, would do a better job than all 
efforts to refine cost projections by 
intormation trom economists, gov 
ernmental specialists and other crys- 
tal gazing experts. W. R. William- 
son, senior actuarial consultant of 
the Wyatt Company, also stressed 
that there was no such thing as a 
single “right projection” and _ that 
the presentation of one projection 
might be inadvisable under certain 
conditions. 

R. F. Link, Equitable of New 
York, presented an illustrative pro 
jection for a group annuity contract 
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to help round out the paper. In 
closing the discussion H. J. Stark, 
associate actuary of Metropolitan 
life, reviewed the reasons why it is 
difficult to prepare projections which 
are also successful forecasts. 


Interest and Investments 


According to F. J. McDairmid, 
2nd vice president, Lincoln National, 
you do not have to be an economist 
to realize that the purchasing power 
of money will be subject to further 
deterioration. The avoidance of un- 
employment, the fuller organization 
of labor, and the history of mone- 
tary trends would appear to make 
any other opinion untenable. If pur- 
chasing power should depreciate at 
1‘~ per vear, the 1950 dollar will be 
worth about 61 cents fifty years 
from now. If the rate were 2%, it 
would be worth about 37 cents. He 
felt that present conditions called for 
a strong reconsideration of increased 
investment in» equities—common 
stocks, real estate—as one way of 
doing something for policyholders, 
probably to the extent of 10% of 
total assets. 

S. M. Thompson, treasurer, Man- 
ufacturers Life, in discussing appro- 
priate limits drew attention to the 
fact that preferred and common 
stocks constitute relatively high risk 
investments, and the problem of cop- 
ing with sudden and substantial de- 
preciation in market values is an 
obvious reason for serious considera- 
tion of maximum limits. He felt that 
limits simply represent a negative or 
defensive position taken by a com- 
pany in the interests of financial 
safety. They should never be con- 
sidered as targets. At the present 
time United States companies have 
about 3% of their assets in stocks, 
Canadian companies about 6% and 
british companies about 19%, but 
it is well to recognize that British 
companies’ practice is rather differ- 
ent from ours in the valuation of 
actuarial reserves. Also the British 
practice is to use market values or 
lower. 

W. M. Anderson, general man- 
ager of the North American Life, 
Toronto, stated that the revision of 
the investment provisions of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Acts in Canada in 
1950 has effected a very substantial 
realignment of investment powers of 
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Canadian Life Insurance Companies. 
In reviewing the amended provisions 
he outlined the implications which 
these changes may have on invest- 
ment problems of the companies. 
Mr. Anderson referred to the major 
postwar trend of life insurance in- 
vestment in Canada as being in the 
direction of very marked increases 
in mortgage investment and in cor- 
poration bonds and debentures, to- 
gether with a significant decline in 
federal government bond _ holdings. 
Total holdings of the companies in 


stocks percentagewise have not in- 
creased significantly over the past 
five years. The upward shift of the 
proportion of assets invested in mort- 
gages has not yet, however, had a 
significant effect upon interest rates. 
Further improvement in the average 
rate earned will reflect continuing 
redistribution of assets to higher 
yielding forms. 

D. N. Warters, executive vice 
president of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, referred to the importance 


(Continued on page 40) 
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GENERAL 


S ANTICIPATED, the Agency 

Management Meeting held in 
November, as usual, in Chicago 
turned out to be one of the best 
and established a new attendance 
record of approximately 650. Most 
popular features were two panel dis- 
cussions. First, with Charles J. 
Zimmerman, C.L.U., associate man- 
aging director, as moderator, cov- 
ered National Service Life and 
Social Security from the many angles 
involved. Gordon McKinney, ac- 
tuary, spoke for the N.A.L.U., 
while Henry R. Glenn, associate gen- 
eral counsel, represented the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
and Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel of the A.L.C. The 
Forum was “off the record” and the 
‘ speakers did a magnificent job in 
bringing the audience up to date on 
these important subjects and they 
also indicated what in their opinion 
the future might hold in each field. 


It appeared from the discussion 
that the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was the only body that 


(Continued on page 69) 
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MANAGEMENT 


RAYMOND C. JOHNSON, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 
New York Life Insurance Company 


ACK in 1945 we did a lot of 

thinking in our company about 
training. World War II was com- 
ing to a close. Men were beginning 
to come out of the service. We were 
thinking then, of course, almost en- 
tirely of agents’ training. But as 
we began to study our agents’ train- 
ing problems, we kept coming back 
to the men who are responsible for 
the training of agents, the managers 
and assistant managers. 


What about them? How well 
trained were they? If they had more 
and better training, wouldn’t we be 
a long way up the road towards 
solving our agents’ training prob- 
lems as well as our recruiting, financ- 
ing and many of our other agency 
management problems ? 

While we had spent some time and 
money on agents’ training, we had 
spent little or nothing on manage- 
ment training. It’s true we had many 


(Continued on page 74) 
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W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., Berkshire Life; Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual; Ray Fuller, 
Equitable of lowa; Olen E. Anderson, John Hancock and M. K. Kenny, Excelsior Life. Mr. 
Anderson is the new president, while the others are newly elected directors. 
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TRAINERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

ORE than 250 agency officers 

directly concerned with their 
companies’ training programs for 
agents attended the first Trainers’ 
Conference held by the Agency Man- 
agement Association following the 
close of the Annual Meeting in 
Chicago. 

Training directors from small and 
large Ordinary and Combination 
companies in Canada and the U. S. 
took part, as well as those whose re- 
sponsibility is chiefly in the field of 
training agents to sell accident and 
health insurance. 

Frederic M. Peirce, associate di- 
rector of the Association’s Company 
Relations Division, who opened the 
training workshop program, Thurs- 
day afternoon, said, “We are begin- 
ning this conference as a direct result 
of the ever-mounting interest in 
training on the part of agency officers 
and their increasing realization of 
responsibility for the adequate train- 
ing of their field forces. Our 
general target will be initial and 
continuous training of the agent. But 
we will delve into specifics of com- 
pany plans, practices and programs.” 

Mr. Peirce introduced Ray E. 
Fuller, agency vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, Equi- 
table of Iowa. Mr. Fuller is chair- 
man of the Association’s Education 
and Training Committee, which 
sponsored the Trainers’ Conference. 
After the opening general meeting, 
the conference convened in three sec- 
tions, for large, small and Combina 
tion Companies. 

Each of the three sections were 
well attended. The general pattern 
for each was set by a panel of 
agency men, each of whom described 
his company’s training philosophy 
and program. The panel members 
and chairmen then led the open ques 
tion and answer sessions. A good 
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deal of advance preparation for the 
Trainers’ Conference was evident 
throughout the week the Annual 
Meeting events were in session, Dis- 
plays of training materials received 
much attention. 

Ward Phelps, C.L.U., Mutual 
Life of New York, was chairman of 
the Large Companies Section, as- 
sisted by Harold W. Gardiner, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual; C. B. 
Metzger, C.L.U., Equitable Society ; 
Paul A. Norton, New York Life; 
Horace R. Smith, C.L.U., Connecti- 
cut Mutual; and L. C. Tallman, Cali- 
fornia-Western States. This Large 
Companies Section heard trom panel 
members training plans of two 
branch offices, two general agency 
companies and one company with a 
highly individualized agent training 
schedule. The question and answer 
sessions, both Thursday afternoon 
and Friday morning, were lively. 


Combination Section 


Initial training of the debit agent 
was thoroughly explored by the 
Combination Companies Section, un- 
der the leadership of W. J. Hamrick, 
C.L.U., Gulf Life. The discussion 
covered training programs of com- 
panies with pre-debit training and 
those whose initial training begins 
with on-the-job training, including 
the entire new-man training program 
of each company. Panel members at 
the Combination Companies Section 
included : Howard A. Austin, C.L.U., 
Prudential; R. E. Fort, Jr., National 
Life and Accident; FE. P. Gunn, 
C.L.U., John Hancock; Ralph H. 
Johnson, Life of Virginia; Karl 
H. Kreder, C.L.U., Metropolitan ; 
Lauren Schram, Western and 
Southern; G. S. Woolsey, C.L.U., 
London Life. 

At the Small Companies Section, 
for which Roger Bourland, C.L.U., 
Liberty Life, was chairman, the 
topics discussed were: career sched- 
ules for training agents; reporting 
systems and administration of 
agents’ study; training in selling; 
specialized training and its relation 
to basic training; and planned man- 
agerial training in recruiting. Par- 
ticipants in Mr. Bourland’s panel 
were: John R. Carnochan, Union 
Mutual; Warren F. Howe, Ohio 
State Life; Henry Keller, State 
‘arm Life; Edwin <A. Phillips, 
Standard of Oregon; Stephen F. J. 
Trabue, Commonwealth Life. 
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Easy Hard Work? 


Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 
to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 
the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 
does it—an interest shared by everyone 


at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 





NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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When 1s a Program 
Not a Program? 


It is when the life insurance policies are not 
supported with disability insurance — insurance 
that will not only pay the premium during dis- 
ability, but also replace income. 


No program can be called complete without 
this benefit and no family safe until it has been 
provided. For income supports both the family 
and the program. 


That’s why the Occidental work kit contains 
Income Disability benefits on Life insurance, 
Accident and Sickness issued in combination 
with Life, Commercial Accident and Sickness 
policies, and Group Accident and Sickness plans. 


~ 
(Decidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 
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HAT significance should 

we attach to the recent 

changes in the Social Se- 
curity Act? What are the selling 
opportunities ? 

We all agree that since 1937, when 
Social Security was first introduced, 
more insurance has been sold be- 
cause of Social Security. An asset 
was created for our prospects on 
which to build and it is our good 
fortune to be in a business which 
gives us the opportunity of helping 
people make the best use of that 
asset. Social Security is both an 
entering wedge and a basis for get- 
ting action. Action because, with 
Social Security, a life insurance pro- 
sram can be suggested which, in re- 
lation to our prospect’s financial 
means, is within the realm of possi- 
bility. Without Social Security, the 
amount of life insurance required to 
do a specific job may appear to be 
beyond the prospect’s reach, with 
the result that no action is taken. 


First Response 


Our first response to increased 
benefits under Social Security may 
be that there will be less need to 
provide family incomes through life 
insurance. It is important that we 
keep in mind that the revisions were 
required to bring the benefits in line 
with current costs of living. Since 
Social Security was originally es- 
tablished, the cost of living has in- 
creased 75%. The maximum income 
under the Old Act was $85.00. If we 
increase this amount by 75%, we 
arrive at $148.75, as compared with 
the new maximum of $150.00. 

Perhaps, many times in our dis- 
cussion of minimum income, we have 
unintentionally thought in terms of 
subsistence income. It seems neces- 
sary that we examine the meaning 
of minimum income. The Heller 
Committee for Research in Social 
t.conomics, of the University of Cali- 
iornia, made a study which indicates 
that about $140.00 per month is re- 
quired by a widow and two children 
who are to be supported by public 
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AARON M. ROYAL 
Manager of Field Training 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


assistance. Certainly, our prospects 
do not want their families to live at 
a public assistance level. In view of 
this, $200.00 per month is probably 
the minimum income necessary to 
maintain a family of three. 

We can crystallize our own think- 
ing and that of our prospect by 
keeping in mind the average distri- 
bution of income as given by the 
U. S. Department of Labor: 


36.0% for Food 


25.0 “ Housing 
14.0 “ Clothing 
5.5 “ Medical Care 
9.0 ‘* ‘Transportation 
10.5 “ Miscellaneous 


Based on a monthly income of 
$200.00, this means only $122.00 
per month would be available for 
food and shelter, including the cost 
of fuel, electricity and gas. Can your 
prospects find housing for $50.00 
per month? 


What are the new opportunities ? 
In our selling, we are now in an 
ideal position to develop the pros- 
pect’s needs fully with the assurance 
that our recommendations represent 
a program well within his financial 
means. 

Reasonable minimums, and not so- 
called ‘rock-bottom minimums,” 
are the order of the day. Adequate 
income while the children are grow- 
ing up and adequate income for life 
are now distinct possibilities. In 
addition, readjustment income, mort- 
gage coverage, a shock-absorber ac- 
count, and educational insurance will 
play a more prominent part in sell- 
ing. 

Let’s explore the kind of thinking 
which will enter into selling pro- 
cedures by reason of increased So- 
cial Security benefits. To what de- 
gree must we reorientate our ideas 
about the important elements that 
make up a program sale? 

In dealing with the question of 
the pattern of program selling, we 


realize that to set forth hard and 
fast rules is contrary to the basis of 
programming itself, namely, to pro- 
vide an individual plan best suited 
for each particular prospect. Also 
each prospect is entitled to the bene- 
fit of the underwriter’s considered 
opinion and judgment arising out of 
his own knowledge and experience. 
Following is a basic pattern. 


I—Clean-Up Fund 


It is essential that we take a more 
realistic view of the amount of the 
clean-up fund. Funeral costs, doc- 
tor’s bills, hospital expenses, etc., 
have all risen in recent years. While 
the amount necessary to meet all of 
these expenses will vary with the 
standard of living of your prospect, 
it may well be that the actual figure 
will rarely be under $2,500. Today, 
a $1,000.00 Clean-Up Fund, even 
for a man of modest means, is wholly 
inadequate. If the families of our 
prospects are to enjoy the full bene- 
fits of Social Security, a large enough 
Clean-Up Fund is a must. 


ll—Fill the Gap 


We suggest in program planning 
that following clean-up we introduce 
the use of present insurance to fill 
the gap between age 18 of the young- 
est child and age 65 of the widow 
for an amount necessary to equal the 
income which Social Security pro- 
vides at 65. 


1il—-Critical Period Income 


Having made provision for the 
gap, we then proceed to the area 
covering the period until the chil- 
dren reach Age 18. Any remaining 
present insurance is assigned to this 
area as our next step. 


IV—Critical Period New Insurance 


Assuming we have agreement 
from our prospect for a reasonable 
minimum during the “critical” pe- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


riod, then we have a new insurance 
to sell for an amount that will make 
up the deficit that appears in this 
area. 


V—Readjustment Income 


Here is one aspect of program- 
ming that has been overlooked in 
recent years although current living 
conditions emphasize its importance. 
Very few families are in a position 
to make an immediate adjustment 
to a lower standard of living. Many 
obligations created during the hus- 
band’s lifetime continue for some 
time after his death. We do live in 
an era of instalment buying. Most 
clean-up funds will be too small to 
provide surplus money after the bills 
created by death have been paid. A 
small amount of insurance set up to 
pay additional income for a year or 
two after the death of the prospect 
will help the widow make her adjust- 
ment to a new standard of living in 
an orderly fashion. 


Vi—Mortgage Insurance 


Most mortgages today require a 
rather substantial monthly payment 
over a considerable period of years. 
The necessity of making these pay- 
ments to keep a roof over the head 
of the family may present a serious 
problem. A widow with a home, 
free and clear, income from Social 
Security, supplemented by income 
from life insurance, has a fighting 
chance to keep the family together. 
But a widow with mortgage pay- 
ments to make may be forced to work 
and thereby forfeit Social Security 
income. At one time, renting a mod- 
est home might solve the problem, 
but now such a plan is often im- 


possible. 
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Vil—Reasonable Life Income for Wife 


Many men have not been satisfied 
with the life income which they have 
provided for their wives, but circum- 
stances demanded that they set up 
an adequate income while the chil- 
dren were growing up and there 
were no margins for life income. 
The increased Social Security bene- 
fits make it possible for these people 
to establish a reasonable life income 
for their wives. Our selling theme 
can be that a man’s obligation is as 
long as his wife lives, not as long 
as he lives. 


Vill—Shock-Absorber Account 


One of the great advantages of 
program selling is that it opens up 
many avenues for the sale of life 
insurance. The desirability of intro- 
ducing flexibility into a program is 
accepted by the majority of under- 
writers. With increased Social Se- 
curity benefits, we are suggesting 
that it be handled in this manner. 
Let’s sell the idea of a “Shock- 
Absorber Account,” a fund held at 
interest and with withdrawal privi- 
leges which will serve as a “bank 
account” for unexpected expenses, 
and especially as a hedge against 
variations in living costs. 

Flexibility in a program is im- 
portant but it should not be accom- 
plished by putting the burden of 
administration and planning upon 
the beneficiary. Merely giving the 
widow the right to elect options or 
withdraw funds is not sufficient. If 
the insurance proceeds will pay 
$250.00 per month for the period 
until the children are self-supporting 
and living costs make $275.00 a 
month a more realistic figure, chang- 
ing the amount of income doesn't 
solve the problem. It will simply 
mean robbing the future to meet cur- 
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rent needs. A “Shock-Absorber c- 
count” will permit a readjustment 
in the amount of income without re- 
ducing the period over which it is to 
be paid. By selling the idea of a 
guaranteed fixed income plus a 
“Shock-Absorber Account,” we do 
a better job for the prospect. 


IX—Educational Funds 


Every thoughtful man realizes that 
his children need all the education 
he can possibly give them if they are 
to have a fair chance in the competi- 
tion for jobs. Too frequently, we 
think solely in terms of college edu- 
cation when the prospect is consid- 
ering training beyond the high school 
level. Isn’t is desirable to have addi- 
tional income for a period beyond 
the child‘s age 18, whether we label 
it education fund or not? Social Se- 
curity income stops at age 18, just 
at the end of high school, and most 
of our planning calls for a reduc- 
tion in income at that time. Usually 
when the youngest child reaches age 
18 the income drops to a modest life 
income for the wife. At that time, 
she may not have enough money to 
maintain a home. The child would 
be forced to seek employment and 
provide his own place to live. 

Additional income for a few years 
beyond age 18 requires a_ small 
amount of insurance which may be 
a big asset for the child. 


Conclusion 


The changes in Social Security are 
an open invitation to discuss incomes 
with our prospects and clients— 
present and future—and that in- 
cludes many employers who have a 
sincere interest in their employees. 
They, too, make a contribution to 
Social Security. Many new oppor- 
tunities for sales and service exist 
because of the variety of needs that 
can now be insured and still keep 
the program within the prospect’s 
reach. More people to see and more 
salés possibilities is a combination 
that should result in more business 
for you. 





In most places the accepted cus- 
tom is to ask a girl's father for her 
hand in marriage, but in Hollywood 
you have to ask her husband. 
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Membership applications of nine 
companies have been accepted by the 
Agency Management Association. 
They are: Amicable Life, Home 
Friendly Insurance Company, Lu- 
theran Mutual Life, Palmetto State 
Life, Security State Life and World 
Insurance Company of Nebraska. 
New Canadian members are: La 
Laurentienne, Toronto Mutual Life 
and associate member: Lorenade- 
Framtiden of Stockholm, Sweden 
(now 220 cos.). 


WwW YW 
Wiliam R. Murphy has_ been 
elected Insurance Commissioner for 
the state of Delaware, succeeding 
William J. Swain, who was not a 
candidate for re-election. The term 
of office is for four years. 
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Francis J. O’Brien, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales Promo- 
tion of the Franklin Life, has been 
commissioned a Kentucky Colonel. 
Mr. O’Brien is well known through- 
out the business by his outstanding 
advertising and public relations 
work. 
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A special committee of group life 
insurance experts has been formed 
to assist the government on prob- 
lems arising out of government con- 
tracts and related group insurance 
matters. HH. Ladd Plumley, vice 
president and secretary of the Group 
Department of the State Mutual 
Life, is chairman of the committee. 


WwW YW 


At the first “Business Education 
Day” ever held in Oklahoma City, 
the Home State Life entertained and 
enlightened 40 of the local school 
teachers concerning life insurance. 
The event was sponsored by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Harry Gardiner, with the John 
Hancock since 1894 and _ general 
agent in New York City since 1921, 
was named “Man of the Year in 
Life Insurance in Greater New 
York” by the Life Managers Associ- 
ation there. A testimonial dinner was 
given him at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on December 7th. We have heard 
of agents in those early days who 
did their selling on horseback, in a 
buggy and on foot. Harry is the 
first one we know of to use a bicycle. 


ws Ff? B 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION (N.Y.C.): Vera 
Sundelson, in the business since 


1945 and associate general agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has been named _ Editor-in- 
Chief of “The Bulletin,” a monthly 
publication of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York City. 
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A plaque representative of the 
successful employer-employee _rela- 
tions has been presented to the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 
delphia. In making the presentation 
the speaker said in part: “This 
vear's award goes to a company 
which, to a very high degree, has 
succeeded in attaining throughout its 
work force, at all levels, a high spirit 
of willing cooperation.” 


SALES 


Paid-for business for October 
totaled $21,420,289 for the Bankers 
Life of lowa, representing nearly a 
100% increase over the same month 
in 1949. The corresponding total 
for the first 10 months was $158,- 
844,412, a gain of $39,000,000 over 


the corresponding figure last year. 
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New Ordinary sales in the Do- 
minion of Canada totaled $123,507,- 
000 during October. The Weekly 
Premium sales were $16,000,000 
and Group totaled $15,500,000. 


MISCELLANY 


New business for November, 
1950 of the Great-West Life As- 
surance Company amounted to $25,- 
121,850, representing an all-time 
high in the company’s history. By 
the end of November, total sales for 
1950 were $230,949,818, represent- 
ing a 5% increase over the entire 
year of 1949. The November gain 
was 40% ahead of the same month 


in 1949. 
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In October the Home State Life 
Insurance Company of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma became the first 
Oklahoma company to reach the 
$100,000,000 of life insurance in 
force mark. It passed this milestone 
while celebrating its 21st anniver- 
sary. 
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On November 1 the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany had passed the $3,000,000,000 
mark of Ordinary Life insurance in 
force. Group coverages and retire- 
ment annuities are in addition to the 
Ordinary milestone. 
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Sales of new life insurance by the 
National Life of Vermont during 
November totaled $8,904,824, rep- 
resenting a gain of 20.2% over the 
same month in 1949. The corre- 
sponding figures for the first 11 
months of 1950 were $107,696,093, 


a gain of 25%. 


WwW OK 


The insurance in force of the 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany passed the $400,000,000 mark 
as of November 30 last year. This 
represented a gain of $125,000,000 
for the first eleven months of 1950. 
Today 80% of the company’s busi- 
ness is domestic, while in 1948 only 
64% was. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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At the end of October the North 
American Life Assurance Company 
of Toronto, Canada passed the 
$600,000,000 of in force mark. Two 
years ago it celebrated the achieve- 
ment of passing the one-half billion 
mark in force. 


ww Ww 


November production for the 
Penn Mutual Life totaled $20,662,- 
710 representing a gain of 7% over 
the same month in 1949. The com- 
parable figures for the first 11 
months of last year were $260,768,- 


000, +-22%. 


New paid-for Ordinary business 


of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company in October was the largest 
for that month in the company’s 
history and amounted to $9,454,511, 
representing a 14% increase over 
October, 1949. Group production 
for the first 10 months of last year 
was more than doubled over the 
same period in 1949. 


MM 


The campaign from October 16 to 
November 30, conducted by field 
men of the Franklin Life in honor 
of Charles E. Becker, produced a 
record-breaking volume of over $45 
million in new sales. November 
sales totaled almost $26 million, a 
21.1% gain over the same month 
in 1949, 


WALL CHARTS AVAILABLE 


HE Institute of Life Insuranc: 

has announced that a series «/ 
three wall charts done in four colors. 
measuring 38” wide by 26” high, 
are available to interested parties «1 
nominal cost. These charts are er 
titled ““How America’s Families U 
Life Insurance,” “Life Insurance 
Dollars at Work” and “How Lif 
Insurance Policies Meet Family 
Needs.” 


While the charts were originally 
designed to be used in high school 
and college courses dealing with life 
insurance, they might also be ap- 
propriate for a window display and 
office use. 
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1951 DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS n 
: nh O51 interest Rates on en e . - I 
3 urren iv. . 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated -——-—-———Instalments——————_, Scale Will | 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Not Withdrawable be Projected v 
Bankers Life (Iowa) ........... 1/1/51 Increased 3% 2.85(a) 2.85(a) to Age 05 
Benefit Assn. Railway Employees 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 G. 
Boston Mutual (Mass.) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 2% 2% 24290 to Age 65 Cc 
Central Assurance (Ohio) ...... 1/1/51 Continued 212% 2% 2% to Age 65 p 
Central Life (Ramns.) .........0: 1/1/51 Continued 214% (g) 2A, % 2% 1 yr. : 
Connecticut General ............ 1/1/51 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) to Age 65 7) 
Expressmen’s Mutual ........... 1/1/51 Continued 21% 214700 2.YA% None a 
Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 234% 244% 244% 40 yrs. 
Fidelity National (Colo.) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 24200 212% LYK None “4 
Bwemie BOO CEN) oo cwicc cscs 4/1/51 Continued 3% 214% 24% 20 yrs. € 
Great National (Tex.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% 20 yrs. te 
Great Northwest (Wash.) ...... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 12% 3% 20 yrs. j 
Great-West (Can.) ............. 1/1/51 Continued 314% sI4% 34% to Age 65 - 
Guarantee Mutual (Nebr.) ...... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 2% (a) 21% to Age 65 t] 
Guaranty Income ............... 1/1/51 Continued 2% 212% 21% None “3 
“Sy St & ee 1/1/51 Continued 2.85% 2.85% 285% None te 
Independent Life (Md.) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 212% 2% 2.400 None 
John Hancock Mutual .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% 20 yrs. Tt 
London Life (Can.) ............ 1/1/51 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) 20 yrs. C 
Loyal Protective (Mass.) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 1% 3.1% 3.1% to Age 65 f 
Manufacturers Life (Can.) ..... 1/1/51 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) to Age 65 PI 
Monarch Life ( Mass.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 2% (a) 21490 (a) to Age 65 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ......... 1/1/51 Continued 2.85% (1) 3% 3% 20 yrs. m 
Bt eee 1/1/51(b) Increased 2% 2% 212% to Pay Up 
Mutual Service Life (Minn.) .... 7/1/51 Continued 3% 214% 214% 20 yrs. te 
National Guardian (Wisc.) ..... 1/1/51 Continued 31%4 7 (a) (a) 20 yrs. qi 
New England Mutual ........... 1/1/51 Revised 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 | 
SOE ROD: 4's 00 64 b's 0 6 eo 1/1/51 Increased —_—— — — to Mature ” 
Northern Life (Wash.) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 3% LIA% 21A% to Age 65 m 
a a 1/1/51 Continued 3% 2106 3% to Age 65 bi 
ED bt ee edie sabes ts 1/1/51 Continued 244% 212% 2.7% to Age 05 
Old Line Life (Wisc.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 . 
Pacific Mutual (Calif.) ......... 1/1/51 Increased 3% 22% 22% to Age 65 eC 
Penn Mutual (Pa.) ............ 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% to Age 05 th 
Pioneer Mutual (N. D.) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 3% 2YA% AA 20 yrs. 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% 20 vrs. 
Security Mutual (Nebr.) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 214% 214% 214% 25 yrs. 
Standard Life (Ind.) ........... 5/1/51 Continued 212% 2% 3% Indefinite 
Standard Ins. Co. (Ore.) ........ 5/1/51 Increased 3% (ay (a) Indefinite 
De ES SED “ces ccseseceoss 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
State Mutual (Mass.) .......... 1/1/51 Revised 3% 3% 3% to Mature Ww 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity ........ 1/1/51 Continued 2% 234% (d) bi 
Union Central (Ohio) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 214% 24% 214% l yr. ; 
LN ie ee Ce alice ey 1/1/51 Continued 2% 2% 2% 10 yrs. W 
West Coast Life (Calif.) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 214% 214% 214% 20 yrs. Sc 
(a) or guaranteed rate, :f higher he 
(b) first termination dividends paid. a 
<3 <7. am policies are issued, but stockholders are not allowed profits which are paid therefore to policyholders instead. iS 
(1) os CSO ‘policies; 3% on other. 
(u) CSO; continued for other issues. a 
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kX KNOW that a minister, 

after much deliberation, fi- 

nally selects a text for his 
Sunday sermon. If I were a preacher 
my text for this article would be 
“The Most Important Part of Our 
Job.” Tome the most important part 
of our job is DOING DAILY THOSE 
THINGS WHICH WILL ENABLE US TO 
GET FACE TO FACE WITH A SUFFI- 
CIENT NUMBER OF QUALIFIED PROS- 
pects. We all are familiar with the 
old colored preacher who, when 
asked about the contents of his 
sermons, replied, “Well, first I tells 
‘em what I’m gonna tell ’em, then J 
tells “em, then—I tells ’em what J 
done tol’ ’em.” So, may I repeat, 
the most important part of our job 
as life underwriters is DOING DAILY 
THOSE THINGS WHICH ENABLE US 
TO GET FACE TO FACE WITH A SUFFI- 
CIENT NUMBER OF QUALIFIED PROS- 
PECTS, 

What are those things which we 
must do daily which will enable us 
to get before a sufficient number of 
qualified prospects? Perhaps a study 
of certain records which I have 
maintained from my entry into the 
business to date will reveal not only 
what these things are, but also the 
easier and more pleasant way for 
them to be done. 





Beginning 


My first months in the business 
were very valuable to me. I did 
business the hard and unpleasant 
way. You know, it is strange, but 
so many of us insist on learning the 
hard way. Why is it so? Perhaps it 
is just as well to learn the hard way 

-it is a cinch we don’t readily forget 
a lesson learned in this manner. 
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J. H. McWILLIAMS 
Portland Agency, Equitable of lowa 


In 1948 I set up my yearly ob- 
jectives—a certain paid volume, so 
much in premiums, so many hours. 
In other words, I established on 
paper the new production needed to 
produce the desired income. How- 
ever, since I had no organized plan 
for achieving my objectives, I failed 
to reach all my goals. Like a good 
many new men in this business, I 
had difficulty finding people to see, 
and all because I was reluctant to 
call on my friends, and people I for- 
merly associated with at school, 
places of employment, and neighbor- 
hood businesses. Actually, I lacked 
confidence in myself. For the bene- 
fit of the new men who read these 
lines, and any others who are re- 
luctant to call on friends, former em- 
ployers or their employees, casual 
acquaintances, or neighborhood busi- 
ness people because they lack con- 
fidence in the knowledge they have 
of this business, I will say, and em- 
phatically so, get over this feeling 
and get over tt now! 

First of all, we owe it to those we 
regard as our friends to show them 
how what we have to offer will bene- 
fit them and their families. It is our 
job to show them and to make it 
easy for them to buy that which they 
need for themselves and their fami- 
lies. Stop and reflect a minute about 
that which I have just said. Do you 
want to lie awake at night and 
ponder over and worry about what 
is going to become of your best 
friend’s widow and children? Be- 
lieve you me, I don’t! That is why, 
now that I have seen the light, or my 
duty and obligation to my friends 


THE INTERVIEW 


and their friends, I am doing the 
best possible job for each and every 
one. 

As for the intricacies and pitfalls 
of this business, let me say that in 
my brief experience in this business 
—three years—I have found that 
we of Equitable Life of lowa are 
well trained. We are well trained not 
only in the mechanics of the life 
insurance contracts, but also in a 
definite organized sales procedure. 
In fact, we, with our continuous 
study program which is available to 
all of us, are ahead of the average 
underwriter who has been in the 
business for years. Now, all that 
most of us need do is to properly 
apply all this know-how so that we 
can do the job for which we are so 
well trained and qualified. In other 
words, organize ourselves in such a 
manner that we are utilizing our 
time to its best advantage for 
ourselves and are therefore more ef- 
fective and more productive. 


Jackpot 


Back in 1948, since I wouldn't 
use my field of natural resources for 
business purposes, I had to search 
for some other field of prospects. 
Well, I hit the jackpot—so I 
thought—I found a hot, hot bed of 
“prospects.” While carefully perus- 
ing the newspapers I discovered that 
legal notices concerning new busi- 
nesses listed the owners’ names and 
addresses. These men all had a 
changing condition. They were go- 
ing into a new business, apparently 
had money. Here was definitely a 
need for personal insurance to re- 


_ place group insurance, and the Social 
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Interview—Continued 


Security which they had lost by leav- 
ing their former employment, and, in 
many cases, business insurance. I 
really had something—'twas so hot 
that [ wouldn't tell anyone where | 
was getting my names—it was “‘con- 
fidential.”” Of course, my general 
agent, when he discovered what I 
was doing, didn’t think the names 
were so hot. But after all, I thought, 
who is the general agent to say that 
a source is or isn’t good. Mind you, 
he even went so far as to say that 
if he were me, he would toss those 
notices out the window. How I wish 
I had! However, | didn’t. I still 
faithfully clipped every one from all 
the papers and filed them according 
to postal zone. Every day I would 
start out with a batch in one area and 
cover twenty to thirty. Brother, how 
I worked. I would come home at 
night physically tired, disgusted, and 
down in the dumps. Once in a while 
I would run into a quality prospect 
through these legal notices, and 
naturally we would do_ business. 
Then I would crow! I would slap 


the application down on the general 
agent’s desk and really tell him a 
thing or two. Here was an applica- 
tion derived from a source that he 
said was no good. For a day or two 
I would be pretty chipper. However, 
it soon would wear off after several 
days of seeing these legal notice 
prospects on whom | had done no 
research at all. What a way to try 
to earn a living! 

Fortunately for me in 1948 I did 
manage to squeeze in a few calls on 
assigned orphan _ policyholders, 
friends when they themselves forced 
me to call on them (thank heavens ), 
and a very few referred leads. 


No Organized Approach 


During all of 1948 I seldom 
phoned a friend or a legal notice 
place of business—I just went in 
without any organized approach. 
Fortunately, I did phone all the as- 
signed policyholders before going to 
see them, and in these instances I 
had an organized approach, which 
paid off, as you will see shortly. 
When I dropped in to see one of my 
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hot prospects—legal notices—the re 
ception was cool, and I had a lor 
of groundwork to do; however 
whenever | approached a friend or 
an assigned policyholder, the recep 
tion was very warm, the ground 
work was already done. 


Oh, yes, | tried DIRECT MAIL a fey 
times without any immediate return, 
so I concluded “Nuts to this sys. 
tem. It may be good and work for 
some of the fellows, but it doesn’t 
work for me.” This I said after send- 
ing a very limited number of DIREC? 
MAIL letters! 

Well, they say confession is good 
for the soul, so here goes. I wish to 
go on record as stating that DIRECT 
MAIL works for me, and will work 
for anyone else who will give it a 
fair trial. Whether the DIRECT MAIL 
comes from the home office or your 
own desk doesn’t matter too much. 
I believe my friends, and my referred 
leads where I can use the name of 
the man who suggested them, should 
receive a letter direct from me. Re- 
ferred names where | can't use the 
name of the reference may be con- 
tacted with either a letter from the 
home office or from my desk. There 
are instances wherein a letter from 
the home office will build consider- 
ably more prestige than will a letter 
from my desk. 

I was still convinced that my legal 
notice prospects were pretty hot 
until early 1949, when I made a 
statistical analysis of my 1948 busi- 
ness. Was my face red— It was 
now the general agent's turn to crow. 
He could truthfully say that he had 
told me so after we had reviewed the 
following : 

In 1948—20 per cent of my busi- 
ness came from my personal friends 
—47 per cent of my business came 
from assigned orphan policyholders 
—19 per cent of my business came 
from referred leads—14 per cent of 
my business came from legal notices. 

In other words, 86 per cent of my 
business came from sources already 
at my finger tips—sources on which 
I had-to do little or no refining or 
groundwork. 

Let’s look at this 1948 business in 
another light. Seventy-five per cent 
of my field time was spent on names 
secured from legal notices. In other 
words, 86 per cent of my business, 
which was derived from orphan 
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policyholders, friends, and referred 
leads, only took 25 per cent of my 
time. What a fool I was for devoting 
75 per cent of my time to a field of 
prospects who were only yielding 14 
per cent of my production. 

There has been and probably al- 
ways will be a lot of discussion pro 
and con as to the value of the tele- 
phone in this business. I have found, 
and am finding it, very profitable. In 
1948 I devoted about one hour on 
each of twenty-seven evenings plac- 
ing phone calls to assigned orphan 
policyholders, referred leads, and a 
very few friends. All told, I made 
294 telephone calls, or an average of 
eleven calls a night, of which 135, or 
an average of five calls nightly, were 
completed. From this total of 135 
calls completed, I received the fol- 
lowing : 58 deferred appointments, 52 
immediate appointments, 24 immedi- 
ate sales (almost one sale for every 
evening of telephoning), and many 
referred leads and sales which are 
coming in now as a result of this 
work. In_ telephoning assigned 
policyholders I use the service ap- 
proach which is familiar to all of you. 
In telephoning referred leads and 
friends I use a positive approach 
which leaves no doubt in their minds 
as to my intent. Never do I use 
subterfuge to get an appointment for 
an interview. 


Organization Essential 


Now for the easy and enjoyable 
way of doing the most important part 
of our job. I have heard and read 
the ways of many successful men and 
women. All of these people were 
successful because they knew what 
they wanted, what they had to do to 
get it, and then they did those things 
necessary to attain the goal which 
they had set for themselves. They 
were successful because they were 
organized. I have learned finally to 
profit from the experience of others. 
I know that I alone can control my 
degree of success in this business, 
and am now organized to achieve 
my goals. At the start of this year, 
as in 1948, I set up my objectives— 
those goals which I wanted to at- 
tain, and the things I must do daily 
in order to achieve the none-too-easy 
goals I had decided upon. I learned, 
as Paul G. Hoffman, ECA admin- 
istrator, discovered long ago, that the 
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THE GRASS HERE IS GREENER! 


“There’s no need to look elsewhere for opportunities in the Life, 
Accident and Sickness business. It’s right here—out in the big booming, 


“Millions of folks have come here recently to spread out their roots. 
They’re developing the biggest chunk of raw real estate left in America 
—and they’re doing it up bigger and faster than ever. What's more, 
they’re enjoying a prosperity the likes of which has never been seen. 

“For men like myself, who have faith in the West and who like it 
here, my contract with Capitol Life gives me the greatest opportunities 


To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers now resid- 
ing in the 13 Western states, our new agency expansion program offers 
opportunities no ambitious man can afford to ignore. 


Write us for complete details 


THOMAS F. DALY Il 
Director of Agencies 


The GAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE, DENVER 





success of a salesman’s technique is 
measured by the success he has in 
market research in his field—pros- 
pecting, if you please. 

Mr. Hoffman, back in 1910, was 
a salesman for Halladay cars in 
Chicago rural areas. “He,” to quote 
TIME of April 11, 1949, “zeould 1n- 
vite the local banker for a ride ; auto- 
mobiles were still enough of a nov- 
elty in 1910 to make that approach 
acceptable. Instead of trying to sell 
the banker a car, Hoffman would 
ask him a line on the neighbors. He 
usually wound up knowing who 
wanted, needed, and could afford an 
automobile. By this plan Hoffman 


saved a lot of breath, sold a lot of 
cars.” Isn’t it true that what we want 
is a system or procedure that will 
enable us to save a lot of breath, and 
sell a lot of life insurance ? 


Daily Prospecting 


My plan calls for daily prospect- 
ing. I endeavor to get new qualified 
names from everyone I talk to every 
day. Prospecting, whether I have a 
successful closing interview with my 
client or not, is almost as much an 
object of my interview as a sale. | 
always attempt to get new names 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Interview—Continued 


from most of my friends, policyhold- 
ers, and assigned policyholders, 
whenever I contact them. Now 
comes, in my opinion, a very vital 
part of the most important part of 
our job. In daily prospecting I get 
a great quantity of suspects, as I 
call them. We learned at the Home 
Office School of Instruction and 
Review for New Agents that 
“Quantity plus Quality equals Dol- 
lars. In other words, calls, plus the 
headwork of prior selection, which 
eliminates a lot of footwork, equals 
the most productive return.” This 
formula means much more to me 
now than it did then. 

As I prospect, I endeavor to pros- 
pect upward, and also endeavor to 
have the person giving me the name 
paint for me a picture of the person 
to whom he is referring me. In pros- 
pecting upward, please don’t mis- 
understand me. I am not averse to 
seeing someone on the same level or 
one who isn’t up to the level of the 
person giving me the name, but, | 
do want to know that the person | 


am to see has the necessary qualities 
of a good prospect. After these re- 
ferred suspects have been sifted, I 
place them on my monthly Work 
Sheet. As soon as possible, if the 
person who suggested I see them 
hasn't arranged or suggested an im- 
mediate appointment, the suspect 
receives a letter from the Equitable 
Life of lowa. A few days later, this 
suspect, as he still isn’t a prospect, 
receives a phone call in which I en- 
deavor to get an appointment. If he 
indicates that he isn’t interested, his 
name is immediately scratched from 
my list of suspects. If either an im- 
mediate or deferred appointment is 
agreed upon, I still believe he is just 
a suspect. However, the fact that he 
has indicated a desire to meet and sit 
down and discuss with me his prob- 
lems makes him a sifted suspect. 
The first interview is, in my book, 
a prospecting interview. It is dur- 
ing this interview that both of us 
decide whether we want to do busi- 
ness together either now or later. It 
is during this interview that I decide 
whether or not this suspect is the 
quality of prospect that I can do busi- 





close difficult cases. 


Since it was introduced on August 
16, 1948, our “Disability B” ($10 
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DISABILITY 


-another “PLUS VALUE” that 
helps Provident Producers 


bility B was the deciding factor that finally moved a procrastinating prospect 
to protect his dependents against both hazards. 


Available with several policy forms, Disability B can easily be added to 
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ness with. I decide right here ani 
now if he is a suspect whom I shou! 
eliminate now before wasting more 
of my valuable time, or if perhaps 
he is a good quality prospect. Ii | 
discover he is a _ prospect, then 
I endeavor to do the very best job 
I know how for this man. If at all 
possible I will endeavor to clinch the 
first interview with a sale. This isn’t 
always possible, and I never resort 
to high pressure salesmanship. |, if 
you please, endeavor to sell by so- 
called low pressure means—namely, 
a pressure of ideas. 


In the short time that I have been 
working this system of mine, I have 
made an amazing discovery. I have 
discovered that it is much more en- 
joyable and profitable to call on a 
good prospect, and that in calling on 
good prospects I’m not just build- 
ing a list of sales, but instead am 
building a permanent clientele. | 
want to be regarded and referred to 
as their insurance man, and I want 
their friends soon to become my 
clients. 

There is one other activity that 
helps me get qualified prospects. 
Every policyholder of mine yearly 
receives a birthday card from me 
with a personal greeting penned 
thereon. This little thoughtfulness 
on my part reminds them once 
again that I’m not only their life 
underwriter, but also that I’m in- 
terested in them personally. I am 
amazed at the number of new sus- 
pects I get from my policyholders 
when they phone to thank me for 
the card. 


Biggest Problem 


I have made another very amaz- 
ing discovery—that I must daily get 
face to face with a sufficient number 
of qualified prospects if I’m to at- 
tain the goals I have set up. Selling 
life insurance to the qualified pros- 
pect is easy, particularly since we 
have available the KEY TO SECURIT) 
Service. 

I still have a long way to go be- 
fore I have attained the goals which 
| have established for myself. M\ 
biggest problem is a fellow by the 
name of JIM MCWILLIAMS. I must 


insist that this fellow daily does those 


things which will enable him to get 
face to face with a sufficient number 
of qualified prospects. 





From Equiowa. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Death Resulting from Accidental In- 
jury, Assisted by a Pre-existing Physi- 
cal Infirmity or Disease, Was Not 
Death by Accident Within the Mean- 
ing of the Particular Policy Involved. 


Plaintiff, beneficiary widow of de- 
ceased assured, attempted to recover 
under the double indemnity rider 
covering accidental death in assured 
life policy. The rider states that such 
indemnity is payable when the acci- 
dental death occurred as a result, 
directly and independently of all 
other causes, of bodily injuries, 
effected solely through external, vio- 
lent and accidental means, of which 

there 1s a visible contusion or 
wound on the exterior of the body 
.. . provided, however, that no ac- 
cidental death benefit shall be pay- 
able if such death resulted . . 
directly or indirectly from bodily or 
mental infirmity or disease in any 
form, 

insured was 52 years of age at the 
time of his death. On June 1, 1946, 
he and his wife, while visiting at 
llampton Beach, were driving to 
their cottage from the beach when 
the right rear of their car was struck 
by a car coming out of a parking 
space. The collision caused the right 
rear tender of the insured’s car to 
be ripped and that tire to blow out. 
the driver of the other car took 
them to a garage and then to their 
cottage. When the insured got out 
of the car he started coughing blood 
but managed to get mto the cottage. 
He died within about twenty min- 
utes of the accident, having spit up 
bout half a cup of blood. Dr. 
bailey, who arrived after insured 
had died, observed that he was a 
little cyanotic, that his skin was 
bluish, indicating that his death had 
occurred from improper oxygeniza- 
tion of the blood. 
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The court found and ruled that the 
collision caused the deceased con- 
siderable disturbance and excite- 
ment, but inflicted no physical force 
upon his body; that at the time of 
the accident and for some indetermi- 
nate period before the accident the 
deceased had suffered from angina 
pectoris. The excitement of the acci- 
dent brought on an attack of angina 
which culminated in a coronary oc- 
clusion; that the coronary occlusion 
caused the death of the insured. 
Further, the court found that, but 
for the excitement and disturbance 
of the collision, insured would not 
have died at the time he died, and 
that his death occurred as a result, 
directly or independently of all other 
causes, of a coronary occlusion ef- 
fected solely by the collision; that 
the death of the insured resulted 
indirectly from bodily infirmity and 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


therefore the plaintiff beneficiary 
was not entitled to recover under the 
accidental death benefit rider. 


The plaintiff excepted to the ver- 
dict and findings and rulings as be- 
ing against the evidence and the law 
in that the court found: (1) the col- 
lision inflicted no physical 
force upon his (insured’s) body, (2) 
at the time and for some period be- 
fore the accident the insured had sut- 
fered from angina pectoris, (3) the 
death of insured resulted indirectly 
from bodily infirmity, and (4) plain- 
tiff is not entitled to recover under 
the accidental death benefit rider. 


The Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire in overruling plaintiff's 
exceptions found that (1) the 
manner in which the accident hap- 
pened, coupled with the absence of 
any testimony that the collision did 
inflict physical force on the de- 
ceased’s body, was evidence enough 
to support the lower court’s finding 
that no physical force was inflicted 
upon the insured’s body by the col- 
lision, (2) the testimony of the Doc- 
tor, and the additional testimony of 
the plaintiff, to the effect that de- 
ceased had not been well prior to 
the accident was ample evidence to 
support the lower court’s finding on 
the deceased’s illness preceding the 
accident, (3) considering the re- 
maining exceptions together the law 
is clear and plaintiff had the burden 
of proving that her husband’s death 
did not result directly or indirectly 
from bodily infirmity or disease in 
any form, citing Newell vs. Insur- 
ance Co., 94 N. H. 26, the lower 
court on the evidence was warranted 
in finding that angina pectoris was a 
bodily infirmity or disease which 
comes within the provisions of the 
exclusionary clause in the accidental 


(Continued on page 69) 
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groundless. The even tenor of such 
loans and repayments very likely is 
more inflation-proof than depression- 
proof. 


Geographic Distribution 


All sections of the country, to a 
greater or lesser degree, furnish 1n- 
vestment opportunities to the life in- 
surance companies. Even in the 
sparsely settled Mountain states the 
49 life insurance companies invested 
$150 million in 1949, and by latest 
reports have holdings of over $1.5 
billion in this division. 

No section of the country has a 
monopoly on the investment funds of 
life insurance companies. In 1929 
the largest per capita investment was 
in the West North Central division 
and totaled $181. In 1949 the per 
capita investment had increased to 
$292 but the division’s ranking had 


fallen from first to seventh. In the 
West South Central division the 
1929 per capita investment was only 
$75 but by 1949 it had risen to $330, 
the second highest of all the divi- 
sions. Substantial changes in other 
divisions over the same period of 
time—from $74 to $280 in New 
England; from $92 to $292 in the 
South Atlantic; from $84 to $239 in 
the East South Central—bear evi- 
dence of the changing investment 
requirements of different sections of 
the country and the ready response 
of the life insurance companies to 
these changes. 

With respect to the ratio of invest- 
ments to reserves, there has been 
only one notable shift in the ranking 
of the geographic divisions during 
the last two decades. In 1929 the 
ratio in the West North Central 
Division declined from 207 percent 
to 196 percent, and the division fell 
from first to second place in the 
rankings. The increase in reserves 





continued to outstrip the increase in 
investments, and by the end of 194° 
the division ranked sixth with an in- 
vestment-reserve ratio of 104. 


Interest Rates and Investment 
Earnings 


Net investment earnings, mean 
ledger assets (adjusted), and the 
ratio of net investment earnings to 
mean ledger assets are shown in 
Table 4 for the years 1930 through 
1949. These data are for 49 com- 
panies, 

Further but only limited improve- 
ment in the ratio of investment earn- 
ings to mean ledger assets occurred 
in 1949. This improvement is trace- 
able in large measure to the declining 
proportion of low-yielding United 
States government bonds held by the 
companies and to the rapid expan- 
sion of mortgage portfolios. Long- 
term interest rates continued to be 
held, by government policy, at low 
































TABLE 3 
ACQUISITIONS OF INVESTMENTS—1949 AND 1950 
(All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies) 
— ——First 9 Monthh————-+————. 
Year 1949 1949 1950 Net Change 

GS 2. Joke). 46 elves babeesé $ 133,000,000 $ 92,000,000 $ 269,000,000 $ 177,000,000 lev 
Public Utility Bonds ..........cccccceccece 1 365,000,000 1,022,000,000 1 228,000,000 206,000,000 ing 
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SAM R. WEEMS, 
Dean of the Minnesota 
Mutual Sales Force—a 
name synonymous with 
Minnesota Mutual gen- 
erally over the State of 
Texas—has served the 
Company ably and faith- 
fully for over 30 years. 


The Company salutes 
him with very great 
pride. 





levels. The rate of investment earn- 
ings of the life insurance companies 
is still 40 percent below the 1930 
level. 

There are some indications that 
we have reached a crossroads with 
respect to government interest rate 
policy. During World War II in- 
terest rates were pegged in a pattern 
ranging from 3 of 1 percent on 
Treasury bills to 2% percent on 
long-term marketable bonds. As in- 
flation proceeded in the post-war pe- 
riod there was much support outside 
the United States Treasury, and par- 
ticularly in the Federal Reserve 
Board, for allowing short-term in- 
terest rates to rise as a means of 
combating inflation. Last August the 
Federal Reserve Board, pointing to 
heavy inflationary pressures which 
developed after the outbreak of the 
\orean War, approved an increase 
in the discount rate at the New York 
ederal Reserve Bank. Subse- 
juently, through open market opera- 
tions, the System has brought about 
| significant rise in short-term money 
rates. If strong inflationary pres- 
sures persist, as now seems likely, 
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Sam''—as he is known to every- 
one—represented the Minnesota 
Mutual in Texas since May 13, 
1920. On his first anniversary as 
Texas State Manager Sam re- 
ceived a telegram from the Min- 
nesota Mutual complimenting him 
on the $3,483,000 of business which 
his agency had submitted in twelve 
months. Sam was either Conven- 





of paid commissions. 


‘The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


will not the Federal Reserve Board 
be compelled, by the logic of its posi- 
tion, to raise short-term interest 
rates still higher? And if so, can this 
be done without also raising long- 
term rates? These are questions 
likely to be discussed with increas- 
ing interest in coming months. 
There are parallel reasons in the 
field of public debt management why 
the existing rates on long-term gov- 
ernment securities, both marketable 
and non-marketable, need not be re- 
garded as inviolate. It is widely 
agreed that a major cause of the 
inflation we are experiencing is that 
our money supply has expanded at 
a faster rate than the supply of goods 
and services. A large part of this 
expansion in the money supply oc- 
curred initially through the purchase 
of government securities by the com- 
mercial banking system during the 
war. Every effort should now be 
made to get as much as possible of 
this debt out of the banking system 
and into the hands of non-bank in- 
vestors, thus reducing the money 
supply. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, however, the Treasury 


tion President or Vice President of the Minnesota 
Mutual every year from 1926 through to 1933—that 
honor going to the fieldman with the highest total 


Sam Weems’ years with the Minnesota Mutual 
have been marked by the most friendly of business 
relationships. The entire Minnesota Mutual family 
is very fond of the Dean of its sales force and in- 
expressibly proud of his fine record. 


SAM R. WEEMS 
McAllen, Texas 


Organized 1880 








probably would have to make its 
securities more attractive to non- 
bank investors, and one of the ef- 
fective ways to do this would be to 
allow some rise in long-term interest 
rates. 


The Investment Outlook 


In closing it seems appropriate to 
consider briefly the outlook for the 
investment of life insurance funds in 
1951. With respect to residential 
mortgages, it is widely believed that 
Regulation X and _ corresponding 
regulations ‘of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans 
Administration will sharply curtail 
housing starts in 1951. The an- 
nounced goal is a reduction from 
about 1,200,000 starts in 1950 to 
850,000 starts in 1951. Such a re- 
duction would be reflected with in- 
creasing severity in the mortgage 
loan operations of the companies in 
the course of the year. The Federal 
Reserve Board and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency are now pre- 
paring a set of regulations designed 


(Continued on the next page) 











Investments—Continued 


to restrict mortgage credit on multi- 
family dwelling units, and this may 
serve to reduce life insurance invest- 
ment outlets in this field. 

In the corporate field there is 
likely to be a large demand for long- 
term money because of the grow- 
ing requirements of the defense 
economy for additional plant, facili- 
ties, and working capital. As noted 
in an earlier part of this report the 
high level of earnings and the strong 
equity markets which prevailed 
through most of 1950 enabled the 
corporate community to reduce its 
long-term borrowing despite a siz- 
able increase in capital expenditures. 
This situation may be extended into 
1951 but even so the capital require- 


TABLE 4 


OLDIREPUBLIC 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham + Columbus + 
San Francisco + Tulsa * Washington 






Denver + 





ments of the country will continue at 
very high levels under any circum- 
stance that seems at all likely now. 
Therefore, an increase in the cor- 
porate demand for long-term money 
is probable. 

It is difficult to say at this time 
how much new money financing the 
Treasury will have to undertake in 
1951. As this is written the inter- 
national situation looks grim indeed. 
If the war in Korea spreads it would 
be necessary to step up the armament 
capacity of the country, and govern- 
ment financing would undoubtedly 
be a major factor in the capital mar- 
kets. Under such conditions the life 
insurance companies would be called 
upon to invest a substantial propor- 
tion of their funds in government 
obligations in 1951. 


NET INVESTMENT EARNINGS, MEAN LEDGER ASSETS (ADJUSTED), 
AND RATIO OF EARNINGS TO ASSETS, 1930-1949 
(For 49 Companies Representing 88.8°/, of the Admitted Assets of All 
U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies at the End of 1949) 


Investment Earnings 


Year ( Less expenses ) 
nnwindddedh $ 781,257,000 
its aad a 821,108, 

th vnwhswe t 814,006,000 
ae 767,023,000 
iwetseindes 731,544,000 
i ee & 732,644,000 
Ue teaides 787,851,000 
a 833,406,000 
ES 856,105,000 
Ar res 891,950,000 
Pere 912,443,000 
ee 947,671,000 
SS bale ans 1,004,774,000 
Pitecdsssdues 1,047,915,000 
| ae 1,096,211,000 
PR 1,152,896,000 
«Ges vat an 1,174,122,000 
er 1,242,628,000 
aa 1,362,989,000 
Pr. cikten st 1,492,342,000 


Rate of 
Investment Earnings 
Mean Ledger to Mean Ledger 
Assets Less % Assets Less % 
Investment Earnings Investment Earnings 


$15,526,960,000 5.03% 


16,696,597 ,000 4.92 
17,512,596,000 4.65 
18,026, 140,000 4.26 
18,756,404,000 3.90 
19,888,360,000 3.68 
21,255,121,000 3.71 
22,646,349,000 3.68 
23,962,176,000 3.57 
25,224,169,000 3.54 
26,543,477 ,000 3.44 
27 ,925,069,000 3.39 
29,573,631,000 3.40 
31,810,167,000 3.29 
34,456,498,000 3.18 
37 344,077,000 3.09 
40,348,821,000 2.91 
43,288,300,000 2.87 
46,196,659,000 2.95 
49 458,738,000 3.02 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


HE fifth anniversary of a long- 

range attack against heart dis- 
ease was marked in late November 
by the publication of the 1949-1950 
annual report of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. This or- 
ganization, supported solely by the 
life imsurance companies of the 
United States and Canada, has con- 
tributed more than three million dol- 
lars since late in 1945 to medical 
schools, hospitals and individuals to 
find out more about what causes 
heart disease and how it can be con- 
trolled and someday cured. 

The new report of the Fund—127 
pages long—shows exactly what has 
been going on in the field of heart 
disease research in the past five 
years. It indicates that the chances 
have been measurably heightened of 
eventually conquering rheumatic 
fever, controlling high blood pres- 
sure and preventing hardening of 
the arteries in early and middle life. 

The studies which the Fund has 
sponsored cover a very wide field 
—studies of diets, hormones and 
other factors in arteriosclerosis and 
hypertension; the analysis of the 
role of streptococcal infections in 
rheumatic fever; painstaking and 
minute investigations of the struc- 
ture and the functioning of the heart 
and of the arteries. 


50%, of Mortality 


Last year, about half the people 
who died in America died of one or 
another kind of heart disease. Many 
were older people but many were 
men and women in their middle 
years and some were children. 
Heart disease is by far the greatest 
hazard to life in modern society, 
deadlier than traffic accidents, can- 
cer, pneumonia and tuberculosis put 
together; deadlier for Americans 
than the last great war. 

Heart disease some day will be 
cohtrolled just as so many infectious 
diseases have been controlled in the 
past. When this time comes, the 
new report points out, enormous 
dividends will come out of the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund 
—dividends which will mean better 
health and longer life for millions 
upon millions of life insurance pol- 
icyholders. 
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BANKERS NATIONAL 
Dividends 


At a meeting on December 4 of the Board of Directors 
of Bankers National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, the Directors declared a cash divi- 
dent of fifty cents a share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company payable December 22 to stockholders of rec- 
ord as of the close of business on December 4. The Di- 
rectors also declared a stock dividend of 14°; payable 
December 27 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 4. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 


100%, Stock Dividend 


The Business Men’s Assurance Company held a spe- 
cial meeting of its stockholders at Kansas City, Missouri 
on Nov. 29. 

At that meeting the stockholders voted to approve 
a recommendation of the board of directors to increase 
the capital stock of the company from $2,000,000.00 
to $4,000,000.00 and to increase the shares of stock 
from 20,000 to 40,000, retaining the par value of $100.00 
each. This was accomplished by transferring $2,000,- 
000.00 from surplus. 

The last increase in capital stock was in 1945 at which 
time the company’s assets were just under 43 million, 
and in comparison are expected to approximate 90 mil- 
lion at the end of this year. Life insurance in force 
when the last increase was made in capital was a little 
less than 200 million dollars and by the end of this year 
will exceed 470 million dollars. Accident and Health 
premium income was less than $5,000,000.00 when the 
last Increase in capital was made and in 1950 is expected 
to be over $12,000,000.00. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual to Stock 


The Commercial Travelers Insurance Company of 
alt Lake City, Utah, at a policyholders’ meeting Oc- 
‘ober 31, 1950, changed their corporate structure from 
1 old line legal reserve mutual to a stock company. 

The policyholders by a large majority voted to con- 





vert the surplus of the company to a stock company-.with 
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a capital of $150,000 and a surplus of $186,927.05 to be 
pro rated to approximately 15,000 policyholders. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Annuity Tax Change 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. on December 1 changed its method of 
charging for individual annuities bought with a single 
payment so that residents of 21 states will benefit, 
l'razar B. Wilde, president, has announced. 

The company will in the future quote a rate for these 
annuities that is 99 per cent of its old rate; and then 
it will add the tax that is imposed by the state in which 
the purchaser lives. In states where there is no tax on 
annuities, the rate will thus be lower; in states where 
the rate is more than one per cent, the new basic cost 
plus tax will be higher than before. 

The change is a departure from the normal practice 
of life insurance companies, which have uniform na- 
tional rates for all their contracts. However, varying 
rates which reflect taxes and other requirements of indi- 
vidual states have long been the rule for fire and casualty 
insurance. 

President Wilde said, “There is no justification at all 
for a tax on annuity considerations, because such a tax 
is nothing more nor less than a capital levy. It 1s equiva- 
lent to confiscation by the state of part of the deposits in 
a savings bank account.” Connecticut General’s new 
plan, he said, provides for more equitable distribution 
of the tax burden, since it will be paid only by those 
who live in the states where such a tax is collected. “But 
the tax itself is not equitable in principle,” Mr. Wilde 
said. “It tends to discourage, rather than encourage, 
thrift and self-help.” 

Connecticut General’s plan for reducing its annuity 
rate and then adding the tax for the state in which the 
annuitant lives will apply only to individual annuities 
bought with a single payment. President Wilde said 
studies are being made to determine whether it is prac- 
tical to apply the same principle to other types of indi- 
vidual annuity and insurance contracts, so that a resident 
of a particular state would bear the cost of extra taxes 
collected and special requirements imposed by his state. 

Generally, Mr. Wilde said, in the life insurance bust- 
ness the extra burdens now imposed by a few states 
are “spread across the board,” and paid for largely by 
residents of other states. 
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is yours for an honored profession—a_ profession 
which will give you the privilege of outstanding 
human service, greater personal earnings and future 
security. 


This January 1, 1951, check your personal assets. 
If you have the energy, the confidence in yourself 
and a deep sympathy with mankind’s hopes, ambi- 
tions and dreams, you may be certain of adequate 
financial reward as a life underwriter—your place 
in an honored profession. 


As the silent partner of your corporation, The 
Friendly Company will give you the best in service 
to yourself and policyholders. Contact the home 
office. You will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Compeny" 
FRANKFORT ae INDIANA 














NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600% ! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Seven promotions were announced by the Board of 
Directors of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur:nce 
Company at its meeting November 10, 1950. 

George F. B. Smith, C.L.U. was elected executive 
vice president; Vincent B. Coffin, C.L.U., senior vice 
president; Raymond W. Simpkin, agency vice presi- 
dent; Frederick O. Lyter, C.L.U., agency secretary: 
Edward C. Andersen, C.L.U., agency secretary; E. A. 
Starr, superintendent of agencies ; and Horace R. Smith, 
C.L.U., superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Smith, who is advanced to executive vice presi- 
dent, has spent his entire business career with the com- 
pany, having started with the Pittsburgh agency in 19235. 
For the past four years he has been vice president in 
charge of agencies and in addition to directing agency 
affairs he has also taken part in other phases of com- 
pany operations. For a number of years he has par- 
ticipated in the weekly meetings of the finance committee 
and has served on other administrative committees. 

Vincent B. Coffin, who becomes senior vice president, 
has been with the company since 1931. He was agency 
vice president from 1937 to 1946, becoming vice presi- 
dent then, with broader executive duties. His new office 
will include the chairmanship of the committee on 
agencies and all phases of public relations. 

Raymond W. Simpkin, who becomes agency vice 
president, has been with the Connecticut Mutual since 
1917 and a member of its agency department since 1928. 
Appointed assistant superintendent of agencies in 1934, 
he has been largely responsible for the development of 
the company’s agency cost system. He became agency 
comptroller in 1946 and assistant vice president in 1949. 

Frederick O. Lyter, now becoming agency secretary, 
first joined the Connecticut Mutual as an agent in 1920. 
In 1922 he was appointed supervisor of the company's 
Boston agency. He was transferred to the home office 
of the company in 1927 as assistant superintendent ot 
agencies and in 1946 was advanced to superintendent ot 
agencies. 

Edward C. Andersen, also becoming agency secre- 
tary, has been with the company since his graduation 
from Trinity College in 1922. In 1929 he was made 
agency assistant; assistant superintendent of agencies 
in 1945 and superintendent of agencies in 1946. 

E. A. Starr, who becomes superintendent of agencies. 
entered the life insurance field shortly after his gradu- 
ation from Ohio Wesleyan University. He joined the 
Connecticut Mutual in 1937 and was placed in charge 
of employee insurance ‘plans. He became assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies in 1947. 

Horace R. Smith, now becoming superintendent ot 
agencies, came to the Connecticut Mutual in 1947 from 
Purdue University where he had been director of the 
life insurance marketing course. He entered the life in- 
surance business in 1924 and has served in the field as 
an agent, assistant manager and sales manager. He 1s 


a C.L.U. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Juvenile Plans Revised 


Continental American Life Insurance Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware, recently announced the complete 
revision of its juvenile plans of insurance and the intro- 
duction of a new plan called “The Estate Builder.” 
The revised plans are issued on the following basis: 

1. Full Benefit At Age 1. Full coverage is imme- 
diately available for al! ages at issue except age QO where 
full coverage is available on and after the first birthday 
of the Insured. Prior thereto, the sum insured is $250.00 
for each $1,000 face amount. Previously, the sum in- 
sured was graded to age 5. 

2. New York Return Premium. In New York State 
for ages at issue 0 to 4, inclusive, full coverage is avail- 
able on and after the anniversary nearest age 5. Prior 
thereto, the sum insured is return of premium due and 
paid with 3% interest to the policy anniversary next 
succeeding the date of death. For ages at issue 5 to 9, 
inclusive, full coverage is available immediately. 


The Estate Builder 


The Company has added a special new plan called 
“The Estate Builder” to the former plans of juvenile 
insurance. This new plan is issued standard on both the 
full benefit at age 1 and on the Return Premium basis. 
Its important features are: 

1. Issued standard with sum insured modified at the 
earliest ages as described for other juvenile plans above. 

2. On anniversary nearest age 21, the policy auto- 
matically becomes a Preferred Class Life Paid Up at 
Age 65 policy for $5,000 for each $1,000 original 
amount with no increase in premium. 

3. On and after the anniversary nearest age 21 the 
regular change-of-plan provision of Continental Amer- 
ican contracts becomes operative, permitting change 
without evidence of insurability to the increased amount 
ot Preferred Class Lite with reduced premium. 


IMPERIAL LIFE 
10 for | Split 


A ten for one split of the $100 per capital shares of 
the Imperial Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Can. has 
been approved by the board of directors. The proposal 
aims at dividing the present 10,000 shares into 100,000 
shares of $10 par value. 

“The proposed ten for one split of the stock would 
permit its wider distribution, which we feel would be 
desirable,” President J. G. Parker states. 

A special meeting of shareholders has been called 
for Jan. 24, coinciding with the company’s annual meet- 
ing, to vote on the proposal, with the move having the 
authorization of the Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies Act. A dividend rate of $15 per share has 
been maintained on the $100 par stock since 1919, 
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balance 
improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine 
balance of past history, 
present progress and future 
objectives is essential 
to outstanding achievement. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. a 


= The 
= FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





























Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
of ''old timers" of its field 
force . . . men who can 
testify that every month 
is a@ good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- ji_ 
tracts, close home office "hoaae a 
support, consistent train- Occidental Life salutes 
Clarence F, Rogers of 


ing programs and sales Pueblo, ‘Colorado, 
promotion aid ...keep Vin ’the "“Compeny is 


every month "good" with mest” Clarence Reg- 


: ers, now on his 1[/4ist 
Occidental! “app-a-week" record 
. « Still finds time 

to engage in civic and 
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...@ Story in which a Philadelphia Lifeman 
was the “hero.”’ $132,600 in 442 endowment 
policies. Most important of all, no difference 
in premium because of age... each premium 
$14.00 per year! 

That's the kind of home office help Philadelphia 
Life fieldmen get a// the time. Liberal contracts 





... cooperative underwriting... competitive 
rates .. . planned programs that get dotted line 
action ...all mean vastly increased earnings 


for Philadelphia Life agents. The Company is 
growing...rapidly! Youcan grow along with us. 


HILADELPHIA LIFE--~ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. William Elliott, President 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
33!/3% Stock Dividend 


On October 28 last the board of directors of the 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance Compaiy, 
Anchorage, Kentucky, voted to increase the number of 
shares from 75,000 to 100,000 by transferring $250,000 
from the surplus to the capital of the company. This ac- 
tion was approved at a special meeting of the stock- 
holders held on November 14 and consequently the capi- 
tal of the company is now $1,000,000. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 


New Agency Plan 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, put in 
effect January 1 a new plan of agency organization, di- 
viding its eleven-state territory into six zones and re- 
arranging its home office agency setup. 

One hundred eighty division and district managers 
were called to a conference December 13 and 14 at the 
home office to discuss the changes. 

H. C. Jackson, now vice president and superintend- 
ent of agencies, became Agency Vice President, in 
charge of agency administration. W. Shefheld Owen, 
C.L.U., now director of agencies, Ordinary department, 
became assistant agency vice president. Robert Jb. 
Cook, C.L.U., continues as agency secretary with ex- 
panded responsibilities. G. S. Cutini, now agency as- 
sistant in charge of training, became director of training. 


Plan 


The plan sets up a chain of administration through 
the agency vice president, zone directors of agencies, 
division managers, district managers, staff managers to 
agents. 

Zones will be under supervision of directors ot 
agencies. The following directors of agencies have been 
announced : 

Zone 1 (Georgia)—Cliff C. Hewett, now assistant 
superintendent of agencies; Zone 2 (South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia)—-Claude D. Cothran, now 
assistant superintendent of agencies for North and 
South Carolina and Tennessee; Zone 3 (Alabama )— 
Emmett L. Miller, now Alabama state manager; Zone 
4 (Arkansas and Louisiana)—Guy T. Dobbs, now as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies for Arkansas; Zone 5 
(Florida)—A. L. Coffey, Jr., now South Florida di 
vision manager ; Zone 6 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sipp1)—A. W. Read, now assistant superintendent of 
agencies for Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

An agency committee is being created as an advisor) 
body, reporting to the company’s executive committee. 
Executive Vice President I. M. Sheffield, Jr., will be 
chairman of the agency committee, which will be com 
posed of the agency vice president, assistant agency vice 


‘president, agency secretary, director of training, and 


these field representatives to be appointed: a directo 
of agencies, a division manager and a district manager 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL 


100% Stock Dividend 


The 100% stock dividend approved by the board of 
directors of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana (see October edition of 
Best’s Lire INSURANCE NeEws, page 39), was formally 
approved by the stockholders on November 9 last. The 
par value continues at $10. 

The directors also have declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share, payable February 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record January 24, 1951. 


THE MACCABEES 


No Change in Name 


In the October edition of Best’s LirE INSURANCE 
News, page 39, we stated that The Maccabees of De- 
troit, Michigan, one of the largest fraternal societies, had 
officially changed the name to “Maccabees Life Insur- 
ance Society.”” Since then the Society has informed us 
that the new title was not acceptable to Insurance De- 
partments and consequently the correct title is still 
“The Maccabees.” 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


33'/3% Stock Dividend—Stamper Promoted 


The directors of the National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Nashville, Tenn. at their quarterly 
meeting held November 7, voted a recommendation that 
the Company’s capital stock be increased from $15,000,- 
QOO to $20,000,000 by transfer of $5,000,000 from the 
surplus account. The proposal was approved by stock- 
holders on November 24. 

In announcing this action, Edwin W. Craig, presi- 
dent, said that since the company’s last increase in capi- 
tal, its outstanding life insurance as of this year’s end 
has increased approximately 60 percent, and its total 
assets increased about 62 percent. 

“We therefore feel,” he said, “that the proposed in- 
crease in the company’s capital is in keeping with the 
very rapid growth we have shown. It will commit $5,- 
000,000 additional funds as further protection to policy- 
holders, and provide additional capital to produce in- 
vestment income in these days of extremely low interest 
rates.” 


The plan also contemplates the continuance of the 
old rate of dividend on the total capital as proposed. 

At the same meeting the Board advanced Powell 
Stamper, sales promotion manager, to the position of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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It would be untruthful to say that 





American United’s Agency Department 
operates without pressure. But— 

and this is a big but— it is an 
“understanding pressure’; a pressure 
that takes into account the value of 
good, sound business over mere volume; 
a pressure that recognizes human 
values; a pressure that can be best 


described as a “helpful push.” 


Staffed by successful, experienced 
field men, American United’s Agency 
Department has been able to see 
and meet problems at the field level. 
It has developed an organization 


that works as a team—and has 


something to work with. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT—Continued 


assistant vice president, in charge of sales promotion 
and publications. 

Stamper, who recently completed twenty-five years 
of service, started as a cashier in a branch ofhice in Jon 
boro, Arkansas, and filled a number of field assignments 
before going to the home office. For six years, he served 
as aide to Vice President E. B. Stevenson, and became 
sales promotion manager in 1938. He has been active 
in the Life Insurance Advertisers’ Association for a 
number of years, and occupied several LAA offices, in- 
cluding its presidency in 1946—47. 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


New Retirement Plans 


The National Life Insurance Company of Vermont 
recently released to its field forces two new plans of in- 
surance for retirement purposes. These new plans are 
Endowment Annuity at age 55 and Endowment An- 
nuity at age 70. They provide $1,000 of life insurance 
or the cash value, if greater, for each $10 of monthly 
income at the retirement age. The monthly income pro- 
vided by the contract is guaranteed for at least ten 
years whether the insured survives or not, and optional 
guarantees of fifteen and twenty years for an adjusted 
amount of monthly income may be elected. 

These new policies complete a series available to 
policyholders in planning for their retirement needs 
The company prior to this announcement issued three 
Insurance & Income policies at maturity ages 55, 60 and 
65. These policies provide for $1,500 of insurance or 
the cash value, if greater, for a $10 per month ten years 
certain income. With this extension of Endowment 
Annuity contracts, Endowment Annuities are now avail- 
able at four retirement ages—55, 60, 65 and 70. 


All of these contracts are issued to both male and 
female lives. The Accidental Death Benefit, Waiver of 
Premium Benefit and, on male lives, the Waiver of 
Premium and Income Benefit may be included in ac 
cordance with the National’s usual underwriting stand- 
ards. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Mutualization Opposition Again 


In an attempt to force the California State Insurance 
Commissioner to reverse his decision approving mu- 
tualization of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. attorneys representing a group ol 
stockholders in the old Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California on Nov. 9 filed application for 
a writ of mandate with the Superior Court in Los 
Angeles. 
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(his latest move, calculated to prevent completion of 
a-plan to give the policyholders ownership of the Com- 
pany, is one of a series of efforts to interfere with the 
program of mutualization which has the approval of 
the Supreme Courts of the United States and of the state 
oi California as well as the Insurance Commissioner.* 

[he application just submitted is, in part at least, 
the result of activity by stock brokers who have recently 
dealt in the stock of the old company with full knowl- 
edge of the pendency of mutualization proceedings. 

\ll members of the original Shareholders Protective 
Committee, which opposed mutualization, resigned from 
the Committee following Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey's decision fully approving the mutualization 
plan, and this new group is attempting to reopen the 
matter, 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Collens Retires 


The retirement December 1, 1950 of Arthur M. Col- 
lens, chairman of the board of Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Hartford, Conn., was announced on November 13 fol- 
lowing the regular meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Collens will remain as a director and a member of 
the executive committee. He was president of the com- 
pany from 1935-1948, and since then has served as 
chairman of the board and senior executive officer. 

Mr. Collens was first associated with Phoenix Mu- 
tual in 1916, when he came to Hartford as manager of 
the Investment Bureau, serving this and two other in- 


surance companies. He was elected a director of 


Phoenix Mutual in 1921 and two years later resigned 
from the Bureau to become financial vice president. 
In 1926 he was advanced to vice president, and in 
1935 succeeded the late Archibald A. Welch to become 
the eighth president of Phoenix Mutual. 


SUN OF CANADA 
Extra $10 


G. W. Bourke, president of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, has announced that at a meeting of the 
board of directors in Montreal a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $5 per share payable Jan. 1, 1951 and an extra 
dividend of $10 per share payable Feb. 15, 1951, was 
declared on the present outstanding shares of the com- 
pany. 

Recently, the company revealed that its shares would 
be split 10 to 1 following the passing of a resolution 
at a special general meeting of shareholders to be held 
on the same day as the Sun Life’s annual meeting. 


The dividend to be paid on the new shares will be 
decided at the March meeting of the board. 


* See Nov. edition Best’s Lire News page 36. 
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From the individual policyholder 
to the largest business organiza- 
tion— 

From the smallest agent to the 
greatest insurance company— 
All rely on BEST'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS for complete, accurate 
and unbiased information. 


Whether your interest is in life, 
surety, fire, marine or casualty 
insurance—there is a BEST serv- 
ice to fit your needs and—your 
pocketbook. Write to— 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


75 FULTON STREET 
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Actuarial Meeting—tfrom page !7 


of the huge Federal debt and its 
management as important factors in 
influencing interest rates. Interest 
rates now not only depend on busi- 
ess conditions but on the politics of 
monetary and credit management 
which influence monetary authorities 
to maintain a selected level of in- 
terest rates. The maintenance of 
bond prices above par during the 
postwar period through Federal Re- 


ANICO 


representatives 
are Anico’s best 
advertisements 


“Serving a community’s insurance 
needs always requires long plan- 
ning and hard work, but solid back- 
ing by the Home Office, as prac- 
ticed by ANICO, makes the job 
twice as easy and far more profit- 
able for the representative. My 
earning power potential was never 
completely realized until I took an 
ANICO contract.” 


G. A. HOLLMAN 
Life Member M.D.R.T. 
Norman, Oklahoma 





succeeds. 


can be devised. 





Over2 billions 
of life insurance 
in force 








W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 





You can grow with ANICO 


* A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


* A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only wher its agency force 


* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 
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serve market operations has resulted 
in low long term interest rates. Had 
the money market been free and not 
overshadowed by a huge Federal 
debt, the Federal Reserve would pos- 
sibly have taken stronger deflation- 
ary action and interest rates would 
have risen. However, as long as 
inflationary forces can be checked by 
other means it is probable that sig- 
nificant increases in interest rates 
will continue to play a minor role in 
any future anti-inflationary program. 
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It seems likely that the Feder: 
debt will increase in size and tl 
problem of debt management gro 
in importance and it 1s likely tha: 
the policy of supporting the gover: 
ment bond market at near or above 
par levels will continue for son 
time into the near future. Such 
support policy will be one of th 
primary factors in keeping long term 
interest rates at approximately pres 
ent levels. 

R. C. Barnsley, associate actuary, 
Great-West Life Assurance Con 
pany, expressed the opinion that 
was questionable whether the poss: 
bility of stocks providing a hedge 
against inflation should materially in- 
fluence a company’s investment pol- 
icy unless the company feels that 
common stocks in themselves are a 
good investment. If it 1s considered 
desirable to protect against infla- 
tionary trends, an amount covering 
the expenses of operation might be 
assumed as an appropriate measure 
of the investment in equities. 


War Problems and Underwriting 


Ralph Keffer, actuary, Aetna Life, 
stated that the best example of the 
effects of issuing limited amounts of 
life insurance without a war clause 
is found in the experience of the 
N.S.L.1. Over the period of nine 
years beginning October 1940, 
deaths due to the extra war hazard 
amounted to 3% billion dollars, or 
roughly twice the aggregate surplus 
held by all companies at the begin- 
ning of the war. For those under 
age 30, the death rate was 1200% 
of normal. Obviously, insurance 
companies cannot assume an actual 
war risk at present premium rates 
upon any considerable volume of 
business. According to A. L. Joyce, 
Connecticut General, the practice of 
issuing limited amounts of life in- 
surance without a war clause to 
members of the armed forces on ac- 
tive duty involves the acceptance of 
risks not contemplated in the rate 
structufe, and the major problem of 
war underwriting is to develop pro- 
visions which will maintain equity 
between existing and future policy- 
holders. Since the life insurance in- 
dustry has been unwilling to have 
permanent war exclusions, it would 
appear that there is no ideal solu- 
tion. 
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It. A. Dougherty, actuary, Union 
Central, highlighted the three major 
war problems as 7. The mortality 
experience under business presently 
in force, 2. The possible destruc- 
tion of assets, and 3. The mortality 
experience under new business. No 
ready solutions are available for the 
first two, but something can be done 
with the third. He ruled out the 
extra premium method as being im- 
practical, and suggested a universal 
war clause as the best solution. 

In further discussion of war prob- 
lems with special emphasis on un- 
derwriting procedure, A. A. Win- 
decker, Jr., assistant actuary of the 
Prudential, said that in seeking pro- 
tection against war hazards not con- 
templated in rate structures, the 1n- 
surance companies appear to have 
four basic choices: (1) Reject the 
applicant if subject to war hazard. 
(2) Issue with a war clause. (3) 
Accept for limited amounts without 
any war clause. (4) Accept with a 
war extra premium. Because of the 
impracticability of the other three 
methods, he concluded that the most 
logical approval was the war exclu- 
sion clause, with a possible option 
to pay an extra premium for full 
coverage. Along with other speak- 
ers, however, he stressed the prob- 
lems of fixing, and collecting from 
policyholders, the proper extra pre- 
miums. 


Civilians 

E. G. Fassel, actuary of North- 
western Mutual, was not in favor of 
a civilian war clause at any time, 
citing the low rate of civilian war 
deaths in Great Britain during 
World War II (producing an an- 
nual premium of about 24 cents per 
thousand) and the simultaneous de- 
cline in death rate from normal 
causes during wars. Instead of a 
civilian exclusion, Mr. Fassel stated 
that if an event, such as an atomic 
bombing occurred, he would favor 
the immediate imposition of a flat 
extra premium for all new policies 
at all ages across the board. He 
added that a war clause need be ap- 
plied only in time of war to military 
personnel. 

Walter Tebbets, vice president of 
the New England Mutual, and J. B. 
Mabon, underwriting executive of 
the Sun Life of Canada, felt that the 
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“Does this entitle us to group insurance rates?” 


Bankerslifemen Have To Answer 
Many Unusual Questions 


Questions that have to do with all phases of life insurance are 
daily experiences of Bankers/ifemen ... but we honestly 
don’t know any who have been asked the question above. 


The typical Bankers/ifeman is prepared to answer from 
his own experience and training practically all of the day-to- 
day questions which he is asked. He has been trained to 
know how to find the answers he needs to get from some- 
one else. Therefore, he is in a position to render the highest 
type of service to his clientele . . . and is anxious to do so. 


This desire to serve effectively makes the typical Bankers- 
lifeman the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a 
friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPANY 
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civilian war hazard was greater than 
indicated by the experience in Great 
Britain during World War II. It 
was pointed out that experience in 
Japan was worse than Great Britain 
and neither would be very much of a 
guide as to what might be expected 
in the future. Mr. Tebbets consid- 
ered a war clause more practical 
than efforts to use an extra premium 
for the war hazard. Mr. Mabon, in 
presenting data for Great Britain, 
added that while the rate of civilian 
war deaths as a whole was low, in 
the London area alone it was 1.33 


per thousand, and in one borough 
of London, as high as 5.96 per thou- 
sand. The latter figures might pro- 
vide a better index to potential losses, 
particularly for a company whose 
business was not widely dispersed 
geographically ; but we would not be 
on very sure ground even then since 
the pattern of war has changed so 
materially. 

J. R. Gray, assistant actuary of 
the Canada Life, quoted $90.00 per 
annum per $1,000 as his company’s 
extra premium for war hazard in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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World War I and $75.00 per $1,000 
in World War II. However, at the 
end of the latter war, 75% of the 
extra premium was refunded. He 
stressed the fact that we have no 
sound idea as to the correct extra 
premium and that in practice few 
people would pay amounts as large 
as those charged the last time. 

The discussion was closed by B. R. 
Power, secretary and actuary of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, who gave a summary 
of company practices in Canada. As 
compared with 18 companies con- 
trolling adverse selection by under- 
writing restrictions 24 companies 
are now using a war clause. How- 
ever, in giving a further breakdown 
of these companies, he emphasized 
that there was a great degree of 
variation between their practices. 


Income Disability 


There appears to be a growing 
tendency among United States com- 
panies to re-enter the income dis- 
ability field. Most of the Canadian 
companies did not withdraw from 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


this field during the thirties, al- 
though they did tighten up on ad- 
ministration and rates. Their sub- 
sequent experience has been favor- 
able. The modern form seems to 
be to provide income to age 65 and 
then to mature the policy for its 
face amount for disability occurring 
before age 55. Irving Rosenthal, 
actuary, Guardian Life, expressed 
the opinion that income disability of 
this type can be issued safely in con- 
junction with life insurance where 
the combined premium contains a 
substantial margin for distributable 
surplus. A company must expect 
heavy claim rates in depression 
years. Provision therefor should be 
made in good years by accumulating 
margins from adequate disability 
premiums, and when the depression 
hits a reduction in normal dividends 
should give any additional help 
needed. The benefit has to be sale- 
able to reduce the effects of anti- 
selection. T. E. Gill, associate actu- 
ary, London Life, stated that if the 
amount of benefit issued is main- 
tained in reasonable relation to in- 
come, with a fairly low aggregate 
in all companies, this is of far greater 
importance than the problems which 
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might arise from unemployment 
surance, or from government or 
group sickness plans. A six montis’ 
qualification period should afford an 
additional safeguard. 


Agents Under Social Security 


VV. E. Henningsen, comptroller 
Northwestern Mutual, M. A. Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual, and 
J. M. Miller, assistant actuary, New 
York Life, in discussing the prob- 
lems that will arise because of the 
inclusion of “full time agents” under 
the Social Security law pointed to 
the need tor clarification of a num- 
ber of problems amongst which were 
the status of renewal commissions 
and deterred first year commissions, 
regulations more clearly defining an 
employee and self-employed status, 
and the situation regarding agents 
after retirement. Because of the di- 
versity of practice between com- 
panies in the field of agency com- 
pensation, the view was expressed 
that there would be many problems 
to be worked out on an individual 
basis. 

The informal discussion of dis- 
ability, sickness and hospitalization 
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The brand new SECURED INCOME 
PLAN. The newest, the latest, the most 
modern and complete policy in the history 
of the industry. Non-Cancellable and 
Guaranteed Renewable. First day cover- 
age. Disability income for Accident and 
Confining and Non-Confining illness up to 
five years. Hospital Benefits, Waiver of 
Premium and Double Indemnity. 


There is the opportunity for a man with 
initiative, ability and experience to have 
his own agency selling this and all of Fed- 
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plans was conducted by J. Henry 
Smith, associate actuary of Equitable 
Life, N. Y., who emphasized the 
background and important work of 
the Health Insurance Council. Point- 
ing out the strides made by Blue 
Cross and, more lately, Blue Shield, 
Mr. Smith described these organi- 
zations as having certain advantages 
over insurance companies because 
they are directly connected with the 
hospitals and doctors involved in 
the subject of these forms of imsur- 
ance. Consequently, farsighted in- 
surance people about four or five 
years ago began exploring what 
could be done to make effective con- 
tacts on a broad scale with doctors 
and hospitals, and the Health Insur- 
ance Council was the result. This 
organization is a federation of the 
major trade associations and others 
dealing in group and individual acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

C. A. Siegfried, assistant actuary 
of Metropolitan Life, reviewed hos- 
pital admission plans in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and elsewhere, explain- 
ing how these plans aid both hos- 
pitals and holders of insurance in 
connection with arrangements to en- 
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ter hospitals. He also discussed the 
uniform and simplified hospital claim 
form and stressed the improved un- 
derstanding between hospitals and 
the Insurance industry as a result 
of these activities of the Health In- 
surance Council. 

M. D. Miller, assistant actuary, 
Kquitable, N. Y. reviewed the Health 
Insurance Council's work in coop- 
eration with state medical society 
sponsored plans for surgical, ob- 
stetrical and, possibly, other medical 
costs insurance. At present, plans 
have been developed in Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Maine and Tennessee 
and one is soon to be announced for 
Georgia. Basically the plan provides 
the doctors a voice in fixing a stipu- 
lated schedule of surgical and ob- 
stetrical fees, in return for which the 
doctors guarantee service without 
additional charges to insured per- 
sons whose income fall below the 
plan’s income limits. Of course, the 
doctors are permitted to charge addi- 
tional fees to persons above the plan’s 
limit, to whom the benefits become 
merely an indemnity. It is still too 
early to evaluate the ultimate place 
these plans will find in the field of 
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medical economics, however, in a 
little over a year the Tennessee plan 
has built up an enrollment of about 
250,000 individuals. At least the 
Health Insurance Council has given 
the insurance industry a better un- 
derstanding of the physician’s prob- 
lems and the physicians a greater 
knowledge of the place and potenti- 
alities of the insurance industry. 


Survey 


A further valuable product of the 
Health Insurance Council is an an- 
nual publication widely accepted as a 
survey of the accident and health 
coverage of various kinds, in force 
in the United States. J. H. Miller, 
vice-president and actuary of Mon- 
arch Life, who has had considerable 
to do with producing these surveys, 
discussed the growth and improve- 
ment of insured plans in recent years. 
He pointed out that health and acci- 
dent premium income has nearly 
doubled in the past four years. Of 
the group health and accident busi- 
ness approximately 85% is written 
by life insurance companies and of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


the personal business about 50% is 
similarly written. He also added 
that a number of life companies have 
entered or are considering entering 
the health and accident field. While 
this field should not be looked upon 
as a source of large earnings, it is a 
natural complement to life insur- 
ance. It is hoped that increasing 
experimentation will take place to 
provide the needs of the public and 
_the relationship of insurance to fam- 
ily and medical economics. 

Albert Pike, Jr., actuary of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, stated that Benjamin B. Ken- 
drick of the Association staff had 
prepared a report, comparing and 
appraising some forty-two important 
federal proposals intended to make it 
easier for people to pay their doctors’ 
bills. Printed copies of this report 
are available at the offices of the as- 
sociation, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mr. Pike discussed the proposal 
for National Health Insurance 
(termed by its opponents “socialized 








“Is it 
too late, 
Doctor?” 





It’s not too late for Americans 
who go to their doctors at the 
first sign of any one of cancer’s 
7 danger signals: (1) any sore 
that does not heal (2) a lump 
or thickening, in the breast or 
elsewhere (3) unusual bleed- 
ing or discharge (4) any 
change in a wart or mole (5) 
persistent indigestion or dif- 
ficulty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. 

Guard yourself against cancer. 
Phone the nearest office of the 
American Cancer Society or 
simply write to “Cancer.” 


American Cancer Society 
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medicine’), and for a Federal cash 
sickness benefit plan. He also com- 
mented on various compromise pro- 
posals, such as those which would 
provide Federal subsidies to various 
non-profit plans which grade their 
subscription charges according to 
the income of the subscribers, as well 
as proposals to eliminate medical in- 
digency and to make certain medi- 
cines available to the public, free of 
charge. 

Arthur Weaver, director of group 
research, John Hancock, traced the 
development of voluntary health in- 
surance. He stated that the develop- 
ment of our present voluntary pro- 
erams can be measured from about 
1940, with most of the growth in 
the last five years. He emphasized 
the fact that medical expense cover- 
ages, health insurance for depend- 
ents, laboratory and X-ray expense 
coverage and polio expense coverage 
are very new, and that coverage for 
nursing and dental care are still in 
the experimental stage. Mr. Weaver 
showed how, as the coverages de- 
veloped, the benefits were liberalized, 
premiums were reduced in some 
cases, and certain underwriting re- 
strictions were removed. 

Morris Pike, associate actuary, 
John Hancock, discussed the im- 
portance of hospitals in relation to 
Voluntary Health Insurance Plans. 
He mentioned the 1947 Hill-Burton 
hospital construction law, under 
which the Federal Government will 
bear ™% of the cost of building some 
1,000 hospitals, principally in towns 
of under 10,000 population. He 
stated that, prior to this construc- 
tion plan, there were some 6,000 
hospitals in the country, % of them 
operated by state, city or Federal 
governments. He also emphasized 
the importance of hospitals to the 
community, as illustrated by the fact 
that 34 of all births and 4% of all 
deaths now occur in hospitals. 

Stanley L. Eisner, chief actuarial 
assistant, Prudential, Ray Peterson, 
associate actuary, Equitable of New 
York, and Ralph Maglathlin of the 
Travelers, discussed their companies’ 
adaptation of the Deposit Adminis- 
tration form of group annuity con- 
tract to meet the requirements of 
recently negotiated pension plans. 
These features include a wide range 
of financing flexibility, automatic re- 
duction of pensions already pur- 


chased by reason of Social Securi; 
increases under a plan integrated 
with the Federal law, the privilece 
of transferring unallocated funds to 
another carrier or trustee, and pro- 
vision for handling disability pen- 
sions. The minimum acceptable coii- 
tribution under negotiated plans 
calling for such a commitment is 
the amount necessary to provide 
pensions as employees retire. ‘‘Casli- 
in” provisions in the event of trans- 
fer of unallocated funds call for a 
9% liquidation charge. Mr. Peter- 
son indicated that some of these fea- 
tures were becoming less necessary 
with the increasing interest of unions 
in sound funding and the trend 
toward negotiated benefits independ- 
ent of Social Security. 

Edward Green, 2nd vice-president 
of the John Hancock, stated that in 
connection with the “‘cash-in” pro- 
vision his company provided for a 
one-year “cooling off” period during 
which the transfer of funds was held 
in abevance. 

W. K. White, assistant actuary of 
the Aetna Life, stated that his com- 
pany was generally opposed to De- 
posit Administration contracts and 
would not write them because of the 
absence of guaranteed benefits and 
the greater possibility of unsound 
financing. The Aetna applies the 
conventional deferred annuity ap- 
proach but situations 
where the deposit principle can be 
advantageously used through a trust 
company with insured annuities pur- 
chased at retirement. 

Dorrance Bronson, actuary of the 
Wyatt Company, also pointed out 
the fundamental difference in con- 
cept between Deposit Administration 
and deferred annuities on the con- 
ventional form, indicating that the 
former made the insurance com- 
panv’s role more that of a trust 
company. 
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SUPERVISOR OF AGENCIES 


An opportunity for a qualified man 
with a successful record in recruiting, 
training, selling, supervising. The man 
selected will work from the H.O. of a 
large West Coast life, health and acci- 
dent co. In writing, specify age, marital 
status, business and educational back- 
ground and salary desired. All replies 
strictly confidential. Box L-44, Best's Life 
Insurance News, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Inflation—from page || 


insurance, about $5,400,000,000 of 
industrial insurance, and about $6,- 
600,000,000 of group insurance. 
This means that each of the three 
classes of insurance will break all 
past new business records. Ordinary 
and industrial will exceed the pro- 
duction of the best previous year by 
around 15% and 10%, respectively, 
while group will dwarf its record 
volume of 1949 by a gain of about 
87%. 

When revivals, increases, and divi- 
dend additions in 1950 are added to 
the new issues for the year, the total 
is expected to exceed by about $14,- 
200,000,000 the amount of insurance 
terminated by death, maturity, sur- 
render, or in other ways during the 
year. Thus, total lite insurance out- 
standing in legal reserve companies 
on United States residents will have 
grown to about $228,000,000,000 by 
the end of 1950. Compared with the 
1949 year-end figure of just over 
$214,000,000,000, this represents an 
increase of 7% in in-force. Some- 
where around 83,000,000 United 
States policyholders will be covered 
by the end of this year. Their life 
insurance will be distributed approx- 
imately as follows : $145,100,000,000 
under ordinary policies, $33,300,- 
000,000 under industrial policies, and 
$49,700,000,000 under group con- 
tracts. The total premiums received 
will be approximately $8,200,000,- 
OOO. 


Benefits 


Another significant phase ot the 
life insurance picture for 1950 is the 
record of policy benefits paid and 
credited to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the year. It is esti- 
mated that such benefits on policies 
of United States residents in legal 
reserve companies during 1950 will 
total approximately $4,250,000,000, 
comprising $1,575,000,000 in bene- 
fits to beneficiaries of deceased pol- 
icyholders and $2,675,000,000 to 
living policyholders as matured en- 
dowments, disability benefits, annui- 
ties, surrender values, accident and 
health benefits, and policy dividends. 
Both categories of benefits have in- 
creased over last year’s record 
amounts, and the total of all such 
benefits is 7% above last year. In 
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addition, of course, approximately 
$3,775,000,000 was added to re- 
serves for the benefit of policyholders 
in the future. These funds were put 
to work in the economy at all levels. 

A substantial growth, measured in 
dollars, in life insurance company 
assets likewise has been experienced 
in 1950. Present estimates place the 
December 31 total of such funds of 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies at about $64,000,000,000, 
which is an increase of $4,400,000,- 
000, or about 7% over the 1949 
vear-end amount. 

These achievements mark 1950 as 
a banner year for life insurance and 
the fifth successive year in which 
American policyholders have made 
spectacular strides in increasing the 
amount in dollars of their life insur- 
ance protection. During this 5-year 
period new business totaled almost 
twice as much as during the previous 
5-vear period, while outstanding life 
insurance in force has mounted half 
again as high as it was five years 
ago. Life insurance company assets 
increased over 40% during the last 
five years, and the volume of pay- 
ments to life insurance policyholders 
and beneficiaries was about one- 
third larger than during the previous 
five years. These, however, are the 
achievements measured in terms of 
current dollars. 

It will perhaps help toward a more 
realistic appraisal of the 1950 life 
insurance record if we pause to take 
stock of some general trends in our 
economy as a whole during the year 
and particularly the strong evidences 
of inflationary developments since 
the mid-year. 

In the first half of the year, a pro- 
nounced business upswing had 
brought employment to near-record 
levels, and the physical volume of 
production to a new post-war high 
point. National income, following 
the same trend, exceeded during the 
third quarter of 1950 its post-war 
high attained in the last quarter of 
1948. In the later months of 1950, 
however, new pressures generated 
by the action in Korea was superim- 
posed on these expansionary phases. 
Continued heavy civilian demands, 
plus a growing volume of defense 
spending, stimulated output to a 
point where further production in- 
creases became more difficult and ex- 
pensive to obtain—and an upward 


pressure on prices resulted. The 
wholesale price index for a list of 28 
sensitive commodities rose 29% 
from July 1 to November 18, while 
that for all commodities rose 9% in 
the same period. The cost of living 
likewise rose, and by October 15 the 
3ureau of Labor’s consumer price 
index was 174.8, an all time high, 
exceeding even the peak of August 
and September, 1948, and 36% 
above its war-end level. Although 
the index is not yet available for any 
date ‘iter than October, there is no 
doubt that the cost of living has ad- 
vanced somewhat since then. 


Treadmill 


This recital of the facts as to the 
present inflationary upsurge on top 
of the previous inflation since 1939 
merely emphasizes that American 
policyholders are largely running fast 
on a treadmill in their effort to pro- 
vide more adequate protection for 
their dependents. They are being 
robbed of much of the real gains 

(Continued on the next page) 





Outstanding life insurance man 
with exceptional fine experience 
and background, top producer 
and agency organizer, wishes con- 
nection with life insurance com- 
pany as European manager or 
representative. 

Write Box + L-43 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 

75 Fulton Street 
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icyholders we now serve, 
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in economic security that their in- 
creased life insurance coverage 
should be giving them. 

Let us take the expected amount 
of life insurance in force on United 
States residents at the end of 1950 
a figure we have already estimated 
to be $228 billion—and translate it 
into 1949 year-end dollars. Let us, 
in other words, see how much of this 
7 per cent increase over 1949 is real 
and how much has been in effect 
wiped out by the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. We 
can see that in terms of December, 
1949, dollars, our 1950 figure is 
$218,500,000,000, a loss in terms of 
purchasing power of more than $9 
billion. And the adjusted estimate 
for 1950 now represents a gain over 
the 1949 in-force figure of only 2 
per cent—not 7 per cent. Inasmuch 
as there will be somewhere around 
3,000,000 more policyholders at the 
end of this year than at the end of 
last year, this is equivalent to a 
decrease in average coverage per 
policyholder from over $2,672 to 








$2,633 in terms of December, 1949, 
dollars. 


Those are the comparisons with a 
vear ago. What about a half-decade 
ago—at the end of World War II. 

The estimated $228 billion of in- 
force at the end of 1950 is 50 per 
cent in excess of the comparable 
figure for the end of 1945 of nearly 
$152 billion. Translated into De- 
cember, 1945 dollars, however, the 
1950 figure becomes about $170 bil- 
lion, an increase, in terms of pur- 
chasing power, of only 12 per cent 
—not 50 per cent. Further, this 
reduced figure represents an average 
of only $2,048 for each of the 83,- 
000,000 United States policyholders, 
which compares unfavorably with 
the actual coverage of $2,140 for 
each of the 71,000,000 policyholders 
covered five years ago. 

Actually, we have been standing 
still, even slipping back, on the tread- 
mill of inflation in spite of the 
earnest efforts of the insurance com- 
panies and their effective sales 
forces; and in spite of the very ap- 
parent desire of the citizens of the 
United States to undergo sacrifice 


and to provide, through their own 
efforts, self-reliance and self-respect, 
for their dependents and their «\d 
age. 


Assets 


What is the situation with Life 
Insurance Company assets held to 
back up the outstanding insurance 
in force? As I stated earlier, the 
total of these funds of all United 
States legal reserve companies will 


be at about $64,000,000,000 at the 


end of 1950, an increase of about 7% 
above the amount at the end of 
1949. ‘Translated, however, into 
end-of-1949 dollars, the 1950 year- 
end assets would become $61,300,- 
000,000, an increase of only 4%, not 
7%. Although the inflation in this 
one-year period has reduced by more 
than one-half the apparent gain in 
assets, a more striking illustration 
of the effects of inflation is ap- 
parent from a 10-year comparison. 

In 1940, the year-end asset figure 
was $30,802,000,000. In dollars, 
therefore, the assets more than 
doubled in the decade. Before we 
congratulate ourselves on _ this 
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growth, however, let us translate our 
$64,000,000,000 year-end 1950 asset 
figure into 1940 dollars to see what 
increase in purchasing power took 
place. In 1940 dollars the amount 
is $36,700,000,000 ; and the increase 
in purchasing power is 19%, not 
108%—and the dollar is still slip- 
ping. 

Another consequence 
when we take account of the growth 
ot the insured population. At the 
end of 1940, when there were about 
65,000,000 policyholders, life insur- 
ance assets averaged $474 per policy- 
holder. At the end of 1950, when 
there are about 83,000,000 policy- 
holders, life insurance company 
measured in 1940 year-end 
dollars, are equivalent to only $442 
per policyholder. 


Hard Facts 


The fact that as life insurance 
companies we take in dollars and 
pay out dollars, and in that respect 
are not affected by inflation, is little 
comfort to us. We are doing more 
business, performing more acts of 
service, doing an enormously larger 
clerical job—in all respects running 
larger and more expensive establish- 


appears 


assets, 
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ments necessarily because of the in- 
crease in business. Nevertheless, we 
are not really keeping even with the 
economy—certainly no more than 
even. Our policyholders have on the 
average less protection, measured in 
purchasing power, than five years 
ago. As companies, we are forced to 
do a larger business on assets, in so 
far as assets contribute to paying the 
cost of doing that business, which in 
purchasing power have almost stood 
still for a decade. Nevertheless, lite 
insurance in the face of inflation is 
even more necessary to most citizens 
than ever before, and retains its 
preeminent value as a means of pro- 
viding for the future. It is our 
bounden duty to provide more life 
insurance coverage to our people, 
while at the same time directing 
every effort toward the maintenance 
of the purchasing power of that 
protection. 

The steps necessary to control in- 
flation are well known. The Govern- 
men has taken some sound and 
strong steps in the right direction. 
Much remains to be done, in my 
view, particularly in the field of 
monetary measures and money sup- 
ply. Today’s inflation can be con- 
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trolled. Whether it will be or not, 
will constitute an acid test as to 


whether our form of government can 
take the hard but necessary steps 
which hurt many, can withstand the 
pressure of self-interested groups, 
can hold to a course which to many 
is unpopular. 

I opened this talk by citing the 
obvious fact that, measured by the 
number of dollars involved, Life 
Insurance is doing very well. I close 
by saying that, measured by the 
purchasing power of the dollars in- 
volved, our best efforts, along with 
the efforts of those in other fields, 
have been handicapped by the in- 
flationary treadmill. The challenge 
of that treadmill we must meet. 


NEW PROSPECT FINDER 


HIS is the title of a 23-page 

booklet published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. It is brief, to the 
point, and should prove of benefit 
to those in the soliciting end of the 
life insurance business. Single 
copies are $1.00 each from the pub- 
lisher. 
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In the law-making process, Congress 
must necessarily set forth underlying 
principles in broad language, and as- 
sign to Government agencies the task 
of prescribing detailed rules with re- 
spect to particular situations. To a 
lesser extent this is likewise true at 
the state level. 

Another important function of the 
Association’s staff involves the con- 
sideration of, and advice upon, 


numerous legal problems of general 
interest to the business. Consistent 
with the expansion of the Associa- 
tion's activities into the many fields 
of interest to our member companies, 
this activity is becoming increasingly 
important. Not only does it involve 
careful study and _ research into 
varied fields of law, but it often leads 
to the conduct of test suits with re- 
spect to tax questions and other mat- 
ters which affect the life insurance 
business. The Association’s staff is 
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able to draw upon a wide experie: 
which has been helpful to local 
counsel. 

Of special interest, arising out of 
the Southeastern Underwriters case 
and Public Law 15, are our studies 
in the anti-trust field. In conformity 
with the desire of the companies to 
comply with the anti-trust laws in 
principle and in practice, the staff at- 
torney has made intensive studies of 
the activities and functions of a num- 
ber of inter-company organizatious. 
Others are currently being analyzed. 
The results of these endeavors are 
encouraging, and the cooperation 
freely given by company executives 
and counsel has been most gratify- 
ing. 

Merely to keep abreast of the leg- 
islative process requires organized 
statf work. This includes reprinting 
of laws to show actual changes, re- 
vision of the Card Index Digests of 
Laws, and the bringing up-to-date 
of the various manuals and services 
which the Association maintains 
either alone or jointly with the 
American Life Convention. 


oa 


The Joint Legislative Committee 


This Joint Committee, which acts 
on behalf of the Association and the 
American Life Convention in reach- 
ing policy decisions in the field of 
legislation and litigation, guides the 
activities of the staffs in these im- 
portant fields. It is composed ot 
twelve members who are top-flight 
executives of companies domiciled in 
nine states. From a _ geographical 
standpoint, representation is nation- 
wide. Members are from stock and 
mutual companies, both large and 
small, and their particular company 
responsibilities are in the executive, 
legal and actuarial fields. This com- 
mittee held six meetings during the 
year. During the year approximately 
100 subjects in the field of legisla- 
tion and litigation were considered 
by this committee from a policy view- 
point. The decisions of the commit- 
tee are carefully executed by the 
members of the staffs. 

Although the Association and the 
American Life Convention have co- 
operated very closely with respect to 
legislative matters, 1950 witnessed 
an important development in han- 
dling legislative activities. As th: 
result of decisions of the Coordina 
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ion Committees of the two organi- 
zations, a division of primary re- 
sponsibility for legislative matters 
with respect to some jurisdictions 
has developed. In 1951 the Ameri- 
can Life Convention wi!'l have pri- 
mary legislative responsibility in 
fourteen jurisdictions. While the 
Association retains primary respon- 
sibility in Convention states as to 
such specialized subjects as cash sick- 
ness and group insurance legislation, 
it is felt that this is an important 
step in handling the normal types 
of life insurance legislative problems 
along the most effective lines. The 
Association will continue to be 
interested, and have some responsi- 
bility for, legislation in all jurisdic- 
tions. Its work in those states as- 
signed to the American Life 
Convention for primary legislative 
responsibility will be principally di- 
rected to furnishing information and 
assistance to the Convention’s staff 
when the need arises. 


Legislative Trends 


A review of the normal types of 
life insurance proposals which came 
before the Congress and the legisla- 
tures in the past year, will not be 
discussed since they were included in 
the Bulletins issued jointly by the 
Convention and Association. In this 
brief resume, discussion will be di- 
rected principally to highlighting 
legislative trends that are the out- 
ward expression of economic and so- 
cial forces which, unless construc- 
tively directed, may significantly 
affect the life insurance business. 
The encroachment of the Federal 
Government into fields traditionally 
reserved for private enterprise has 
frequently been the subject of criti- 
cal appraisal. We do not under- 
estimate the long-range implications 
of such trends, nor the fact that the 
states, as in the cash sickness field, 
are attempting to anticipate if not 
follow a similar program of compul- 
sion, when we say that the life insur- 
ance business has been on the whole 
successful in holding open the field 
of opportunity and enterprise which 
life insurance has always fostered. A 
brief review of the important de- 
velopments at the Federal and State 
levels give some indication of the 
problems of today and of the days 
to come. 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER ONE 4, field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowe 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Field underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 
success. The most scientific selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 
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The establishment of our Wash- 
ington office this year, under the 
direction of our General Counsel, 
Eugene Thoré, represents a signifi- 
cant development. It has been an 
unusually active year at the Federal 
level. Legislation of interest to our 
business has included social security, 
taxation, National Service Life In- 
surance, housing, compulsory health 
insurance, and threatened regulation 
of our business. 


Perhaps the most important de- 
velopment to life insurance in rela- 
tion to trends in legislative activity 
was the very extensive revision of the 
Social Security Act. Ten million 
additional citizens have been brought 
within its coverage while benefit pay- 
ments have been increased in the 
average amount of 77% per cent. 
The wage base was raised from $3,- 
000 to $3,600. The lump-sum death 
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benefit, heretofore payable only with 
respect to persons leaving no sur- 
vivors eligible for immediate monthly 
benefits, has been extended to all 
deaths. A system of grants-in-aid to 
the states for the assistance of the 
needy disabled was also established. 
Of particular interest to life insur- 
ance agents was their inclusion as 
statutory employees for Old-Age and 
Survivor Insurance purposes. 

The effective testimony of life in- 
surance witnesses before the Senate 
Finance Committee was largely re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the 
subsistence concept of benefits and 
the elimination of an insurance pro- 
gram of payments to the totally and 
permanently disabled. It was also 
possible, through timely action, to 
defeat an attempt to remove the tax 
exempt status, for social security 
purposes, of premiums paid for 
group insurance benefits for de- 
pendents. 


Taxation 


The Revenue Act of 1950 contains 
a stop-gap formula for the taxation 
of life insurance companies appli- 
cable to the years 1949 and 1950. It 
will be recalled that a stop-gap 
formula combined with a retroactive 
tax applicable to 1947 and 1948 in- 
come was provided in H.J.R. 371, 
and also in the Revenue Act of 1950 


as it was passed by the House. The 
retroactive feature, however, was 
stricken by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and the Conference Commit- 
tee of the two Houses concurred in 
this action. Studies of plans and 
formulas are being continued with 
the view of determining and ad- 
vancing the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness on this important subject. 

An important accomplishment in 
connection with the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1950 was the retention, 
against the recommendations of the 
Treasury, of the tax exempt status 
for income tax purposes of the in- 
terest element in death benefit in- 
stallments. Effective testimony be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee 
brought about this favorable result. 

The Frear Bill would have 
amended the Securities and [x- 
change Commission Act of 1934 so 
as to require stock life insurance 
companies, and perhaps mutual com- 
panies as well, to file financial state- 
ments and management information 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. As the result of an 
appearance before the Subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, insurance companies 
probably would have been exempted 
had the proposal been reported from 
that committee. In all likelihood this 
proposal will again be considered at 
the coming session of Congress. 
There is some indication that care- 
ful study will be given to insurance 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
WWeatnd 
LIFE SECURITY 


Doubly sure for you as our un- 
derwriter—doubly sure for your 
policy holders with our field- 
tested programmed options. As- 
sure yourself of life-time safety for 
your family, as you help your pros- 
pects freely choose a solid se- 
curity plan with Life & Casualty. 


Cortitene Insurance MOUNTCASTLE, Company 
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companies with respect to the pro: 
and insider trading requirements 
the 1934 Act. 

A variety of other types of leg: 
lation of interest to life imsurance 
has been before the Slst Congress. 
Important among these were a gre: 
number of national health insurance 
proposals, housing and mortgage 
loan legislation, and the measures 
designed to replace or improve Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance by 
(1) a gratuitous indemnity, (2) a 
system of group insurance, and (3) 
the improvement of National Servy- 
ice Life Insurance by correcting the 
defects in the law. With respect to 
the three suggested approaches to the 
National Service Life Insurance 
problem, it is expected that a repre- 
sentative of the Joint War Problems 
Committee of the Association and 
Convention, which has had the entire 
matter under careful study, will 
shortly appear before the Sub-com- 
mittee of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee to give the views of 
the business. 

Other important developments at 
the Federal level have occurred un- 
der the regulatory authority of vari- 
ous Federal agencies. These will be 
mentioned later in this report. 


State Developments 


One of the important develop- 
ments of the past few years in the 
held of state legislation is the in- 
creasing amount of consideration 
being given to compulsory disability, 
or cash sickness laws. A consider- 
able amount of activity has taken 
place in this field in 1950. Laws of 
a very objectionable type were de- 
feated in Massachusetts and Louisi- 
ana. Members of the staff have 
worked closely with a study commis- 
sion in Ohio which has been investi- 
gating this subject and have kept 
abreast of plans for the considera- 
tion of laws of this type in other 
jurisdictions. The objectionable 
Washington Cash Sickness statute 
that was passed by the legislature in 
1949 and submitted to the voters b\ 
referendum in 1950 was decisively 
defeated at the polls. 

State legislatures continue to pass 
statutes regulating group insurance, 
particilarly group life insurance. 
Kentucky, New Jersey, and the Dis 
trict of Columbia have enacted the 
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Commissioners’ model group life 
definition and standard provisions, 
with minor departures. Virginia has 
also reflected the provisions of the 
Commissioners’ model bill — by 
amending its group life insurance 
law so as to incorporate many of its 
provisions. Georgia, Mississippi, and 
New York have extended the au- 
thority of political subdivisions to 
contract for group insurance on their 
employees. Some legislation was also 
enacted in the field of group accident 
and health insurance, and technical 
provisions of existing group life in- 
surance laws have been modified 
slightly. 


Premium Taxes* 


In the field of taxation, the State 
of Texas, as part of an omnibus tax 
bill, has increased the premium tax 
levy in a rather unorthodox manner. 
For the years 1950 and 1951, an 
additional tax of 10% calculated on a 
base of three-fourths and two-thirds, 
respectively, of the normal tax for 
these years, has been imposed. South 
Carolina has levied a tax of 41% per 
cent on net investment income with 
an exemption, however, of income 
obtained from premiums, mortgage 
loans, policy loans, and interest on 
bonds and securities of the State and 
its political subdivisions. A new law 
in Mississippi requires withdrawing 
companies to continue payment of 
premium taxes with respect to pol- 
icyholders in the State. 

Massachusetts reduced the interest 
rate on policy loans, with respect to 
policies issued after the effective date 
of the act, from 6% to 5%. Vir- 
ginia has provided that the contest- 
able period for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation contained in a _ reinstate- 
ment application shall run from the 
date of reinstatement. The law is 
intended to correct an adverse court 
decision. 

Further strengthening the struc- 
ture of state supervision, Georgia, 
Kentucky and Massachusetts en- 
acted the “Unauthorized Insurers 
Process Act,” while Georgia and 
Kentucky also enacted Fair Trade 
Practice laws. This brings to 18 and 
26, respectively, the number of states 
which have enacted the process and 
trade practices acts. 


re An authoritative article on this subject by 
John V. Bloys, assn’t general counsel, appeared 
in the June 1950 edition of the C.L.U. Jeavnal. 
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There is increasing activity among 
the various jurisdictions for insur- 
ance code revisions. With the en- 
actment in 1947 by the State of 
Washington of its insurance code, a 
number of states have followed suit. 
Utah and Louisiana subsequently en- 
acted codes following the Washing- 
ton pattern. In Mid-year, 1949, the 
State of Kentucky began its study 
of a new insurance code. In 1950 
this code was enacted. Although the 
new Kentucky code is patterned 


after the provisions of the Washing- 
ton code, it is felt that it contains 
many improvements. Under study 
at the present time for legislative 
action in 1951, are revisions in Flor- 
ida, Hawaii, Pennsylvania and 
Texas. In Florida and Hawaii the 
revisions are patterned after the 
Washington and Kentucky codes. 
The staff of the Association will con- 
tinue to render all possible assistance 
to local companies and to insurance 
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departmental personnel who are con- 
cerned with the preparation of these 
revisions. 


Administrative and Supervisory 
Agencies 


In view of the continued expan- 
sion of administrative law, both at 
the Federal and state level, staff 
members often have occasion to ap- 





PROGRESSIVE 


While conservatism has char- 
acterized the investment pro- 
cedures of The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, the 
Company's effort to liberalize 
policy provisions and agency 
contracts, and to extend the 
scope of its services has been =| 
notably progressive. | 


The recent establishment of 
new agencies in Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Alabama, and 
Virginia is in keeping with 
this progressive policy. 
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pear before bureaus and supervisory 
departments of government. This is 
an important part of the work of the 
Association’s staff. 


Conferences with officials of the 
Pureau of Internal Revenue, Treas- 
ury Department, Wage and Hour 
Division of the Labor Department, 
and other agencies at Washington 
have been productive of results. 
Moreover, the affirmative program 
of the Federal Tax Program Sub- 
committe for legislation to correct 
inequities in existing law with re- 
spect to policyholders, beneficiaries 
and annuitants has been of material 
value. In the regulatory field, we 
have been successful in urging ofh- 
cials not to issue regulations harm- 
ful to insureds weltare plans under 
the Wage and Hour Law, have op- 
posed contemplated rulings which 
would have removed the tax exempt 
status of group accident and health 
premiums, and we have cooperated 
in the preparation of the recent credit 
control regulations on new housing 
loans. In addition, the groundwork 
has been laid for consideration of 
the problems peculiar to the life in- 
surance business in the forthcoming 
regulations with respect to the social 
security coverage of full-time life 
insurance salesmen. 


At the state level in the regulatory 
held, the discussion of war clause 
problems, before the Lite Committee 
of the Commissioners’ Association 
and its Subcommittee on War 
Clauses, has involved painstaking 
preparation of detailed memoranda 
and data and numerous appearances 
and conferences on behalf of the 
position of the companies. Also 
noteworthy has been the approval 
of the modernized premium receipts 
procedure by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 
The Association and Convention 
submitted a joint brief in support of 
the desirability and legality of the 
modernized procedure, and made ap- 
pearances before the Life Committee 
of the Commissioners’ Association. 


Functions of this character are 
within the normal operations of the 
Association. They have encom- 
passed during 1950, in addition to 
the highlights set forth, numerous 
conferences and appearances with re- 
spect to municipal taxation, sickness 
compensation, taxation of premiums 


and annuity considerations, and 
clarification of rulings or orders of 
departmental officials. 


1951 Outlook 


Forty-four states and two terri 
torial legislatures, in addition to 
Congress, will be in session in 1951. 
If we may judge by past multi 
session years, about 12,000 legisla- 
tive proposals will be received and 
analyzed by the Association’s staff. 
Some of these will be wise, some 
foolish; some helpful to the life in- 
surance business and its policyhold- 
ers, some adverse ; some lengthy and 
complex, and others simple. These 
bills will include the normal types 
of insurance and tax legislation. Un- 
doubtedly, proposals relating to the 
subject of war clauses will be given 
serious consideration in some states. 
The year will be active from the 
standpoint of Insurance Code 
changes. Florida and Hawaii are 
expected to enact new Insurance 
Codes, some revision is planned in 
Pennsylvania, while Texas is re- 
codifying its Insurance Law. Cash 
sickness bills of an objectionable na- 
ture will likely make their appear- 
ance in many states. It is likely also 
that there will be a _ considerable 
amount of legislation dealing with 
group insurance. At the Nation’s 
Capital, a very active year is ex- 
pected in tax legislation, including 
much work to be done with respect 
to income taxation of life insurance 
companies. Our Washington office 
undoubtedly will be fully occupied 
with a variety of other legislative, 
administrative and legal problems. 
We believe our staff is well equipped 
to handle the problems ahead. 


LISA ILLEGAL IN TEXAS 


HE Texas Insurance Depart- 

ment, in response to a request, 
has declared that in its opinion the 
Life Insured Savings Account, as it 
is currently being offered by the 
Bank of America, and with varia- 
tions by other banks, is illegal in the 
state of Texas under the present 
group law. It is possible that some 
plan embodying some of the features 
might be worked out that would, in 
the opinion of the Department, com- 
ply with the law. 
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THE SIMPLAFIND SYSTEM 


NTIL recent years, an execu- 
tive considering card handling 
equipment was usually primarily 
concerned with first cost and after 
that with durability, space required, 
speed of use, and only lastly with 
operator comfort. Today we realize 
that operator comfort comes first 
and that this factor also heavily af- 
fects the true cost per unit of work 
accomplished. After providing for 
operator comfort, we then want 
speed of use and then space saving, 
all of which must add up favorably 
to justify cost of use and first cost. 
With all the different systems of 
card filing being offered, we seldom 
stop to realize that there are only 
two basic methods in general use— 
the most common being the placing 
of cards vertically on edge one be- 
hind the other (in a multitude of 
different types of containers) ; and 
the other, much more limited in its 
use, the placing of cards flat, one 
overlapping the other to expose the 
edge of each card. The overlapping 
method was the first real departure 
from the vertical file. It represented 
an improvement in ease of handling. 
However, its inherent weakness of 
great space requirement and the in- 
flexibility of a fixed location for 
each card spurred the search for 
greater improvements and_ un- 
doubtedly contributed to the de- 
velopment of the wheel type file. 

A further development in _ the 
solution of card finding problems is 
“Simplafind,” a system developed by 
the Wheeldex Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It is intended particularly for 
those offices which must process a 
large volume of card records. The 
manufacturer claims to have pro- 
vided in a single combination card- 
filing unit all of the basic attributes 
of the ideal file. This, according to 
the company, is a file which: 

a. Makes maximum use of the cubic 
space required. 

b. Effortlessly and speedily brings 
cards to the operator. 

c. Can be used from either a seated 
or standing position alternately to 
suit the operator. 

d. Requires no stooping or stretch- 
ing and no more effort to use than 
ordinary desk-top paper handling. 

e. Can handle all standard sizes of 
card records, 
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f. Requires no special cut cards or 
special kinds of paper and can 
house existing records without 
alteration. 

g. Permits easy division of the work 
for peak load periods. 


h. Requires no special training of 
operators. 

i. Permits easy hand or machine 
posting. 


The first units will be available 
within the next sixty days and are 
expected to be especially welcome to 
life companies with their M.I.5. 
files. They are also said to be par- 
ticularly well suited to filing tabulat- 
ing cards. Approximately 175,000 
M.1.B. or 75,000 tabulating cards 
can be accommodated in an area of 
twelve square feet. 


RAY SCREEN POINTER 
GRACEFUL, slender, _light- 


projecting baton, called the Ray 
Screen Pointer, has been developed 
for lecturers who show lantern slides 


and film st to their audiences. 
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Projecting a small, very bright 
spot on the screen with the pointer, 
the speaker creates a psychological 
effect by which the human eye, and 
the attention of the audience, is 
pleasantly attracted by a _ slowly 
moving spot of light. In this way the 
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demonstrator indicates the views lh: 
presents with an unusual, stimu 
lating emphasis. 

The all metal instrument weighs 
eight ounces and includes a highly 
efficient optical and lamp sourc 
system which enables use of small, 
inexpensive battery cells and makes 
possible the wand-like construction 
of the pointer. 


VOICERASER 


HE Gray Manufacturing Com- 

pany has announced the first 
shipments of its new VE-2 model of 
the Gray VoicEraser to distributors 
throughout the country. Through 
the use of this machine the com- 
panys recording records can be 
resurfaced and reused up to fifty 
times. This is made possible by the 
method of dictation recording which 
embosses the plastic records, instead 
of etching them. The surface is 
grooved by a diamond embossing 
stvlus. When the record is processed 
in the VoicEraser, heat floats the 
plastic back into the grooves and 
restores the surface in approximately 
three seconds. 

The new model is claimed to be 
the only machine in the field which 
washes as it erases. This is said to 
completely eliminate the possibility 
of any surface dirt being ground in- 
to the rejuvenated record. Discs are 
fed into the machine by hand and 
carried through brushes under a 
solution of a detergent and warm 
water before they go into the erasing 
process. 

The new VoicEraser is said to 
operate from three to four times as 
fast as any other machine of its type. 
It will be installed in dealers’ offices, 
and customers will turn in their 
Audograph records in lots of 100. 
Firms having confidential records to 
be resurfaced may arrange with the 
company to have the machine used 
on their premises with a Gray 
operator, working under their super- 
vision. This system is helpful in 
government, military and insurance 
work. 

Cost of resurfacing has been kept 
at a minimum. A_ twenty-minute 
record (original cost 6c) can be re- 
surfaced for 3c; a half-hour record 
(original cost 9c) is 4c; and an hour 
record (original cost 13%c) is 5c. 
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Question: How can men of management 


cut costs? 





Answer: 


By turning to the efficiency and 


economy of the Royal Electric! 





STANDARD Q ' 4. ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Touch Control” and ‘“*Magic” are registered trade-marks of 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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The Royal Electric offers management an extraor- 
dinarily efficient typewriter for every typing need— 
from the front office to the typing pool. 

The letters of the president and chairman of the board 
have a beauty, sparkle, and evenness that are truly 
startling. Such letters do them credit. 


And in routine typing jobs the Royal Electric delivers 
speed, clarity, and economy. In heavy-duty work it can 
supply as many as 20 clear carbon copies. 

Under all circumstances the Royal Electric eliminates 
operator fatigue and tension, adds to morale. 


Here’s important news! On the Royal Electric the 
controls are in the same position as on Royal Standard 
Typewriters. Operators are on familiar ground. The 
problem of a time-consuming “change-over” has been 
eliminated by the Royal Electric. 


Exclusive *“Touch Control” allows the operator to 
adjust the key tension to give her the touch she prefers. 
“Magic” Margin permits instant automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 

Let us show you how efficient a Royal Electric can be 
in your Office. Have your secretary send in the coupon. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 23 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


_ 

| I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” 
| describing the new Royal Electric. 
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PORTABLE CALCULATOR 


HIS calculator has been designed for 

use with the right hand only—the left 
hand remains free for other duties. Small, 
light and easily portable, the machine 
is useful both in smaller ofhces and as 
auxiliary equipment in a larger office. 
It is 1034” x 6144” x 51%” in size and 
weighs 11 pounds. Manufactured by the 
Addo Machine Company, Inc. 





DIRECT COPIES 


— Copyflex is described as the first 
machine specifically designed to make 
low-cost direct positive copies anywhere 
in the ofice. The manufacturer calls it the 
lowest cost method of quickly producing 
one to one hundred copies and estimates 
the cost of an 8,” x 11” copy at less than 
two cents. The machine will copy ma- 
terial up to 1114” wide by any length and 
can copy both sides of an original. It 
needs no inks, tray developing, dark 
rooms, special lighting or make ready. 
No stencil, negative or special training 
is required. There is no installation difh- 
culties as it is just plugged into a standard 
electrical outlet with no plumbing or 
exhaust fans needed. The equipment is 
291,” wide by 28” deep by 50” high and 
can easily be moved from room to room. 
Charles Bruning Company is the manu- 
facturer. 
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WIRE RECORDER 


HE wire recorder designed by Mohawk 

Business Machines Corporation has a 
wide variety of uses in correspondence, 
memoranda, sales training and conference 
recording. In transcribing dictation, a 
foot switch allows the operator to stop 
or back-space the recording as desired. 
The wire recordings can be indexed and 
kept indefinitely or erased automatically 
as mew ones are made. Measuring 16"x 
10” x 8” in its alligator grain luggage case, 
the machine weighs only 21 pounds and 
is easily portable. 





ERE is a solution to the problem of 

increased utilization of a given floor 
space without impairment of employee 
efhciency. The Desk Unitizer is designed 
by the Kraus Company to permit four 
employees at four separate desks to work 
in privacy and without distraction even 
though their desks are adjacent to each 
other in one unit. It is a four-way trans- 
lucent frosted, plastic partition, 18 inches 
high. It takes only twenty minutes to set 
up with a screw driver and a pair of 
pliers, the only tools necessary. No dam- 
age is done to the desks by attaching the 
partition. In addition, to the saving in 
floor space, there are subsidary savings 
such as the number of telephones, mail 
baskets, wastebaskets and guest chairs 
needed. The partitions permit greater 
concentration on work and reduce the 
number of private offices required. 
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STENOGRAPHIC CHAIR 


CCORDING to the Posture Research 

nstitute, there are three zones vital to 
correct sitting—the shoulder region, the 
hip region and the region of the thighs 
near the knees. The stenographer’s pos- 
ture chair manufactured by the Do/More 
Chair Company provides for adjustment 
at all of these points. It is available in 
standard upholstery coverings including 
Nylon and has a chrome trimmed base. 
The chair weighs about 31 pounds. 
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N THE past decade, the writing 

of business letters has undergone 

a revolution—a_ bloodless but 
fierce battle that is not yet over. 
Methods and systems which _ had 
changed only slightly in the previous 
fifty years were examined and found 
wanting. Personalized, friendly 
notes were tested in place of staid 
form letters, and were found highly 
successful. So successful, in fact, 
that many corporations now employ 
a ‘letter writing expert” to prepare 
their standard forms and to screen 
all their correspondence. 

Paradoxically, while the unin- 
spired form letter was being dis- 
carded, the use of standard forms 
came into its own. Today, we have 
form telegrams, return cards in- 
cluded with invitations, sales letters 
which enclose order blanks. And the 
aspirant to any position is given a 
form to fill out where once he was 
asked to write a letter. Ads include 
a return coupon, 


Friendliness and Speed 


The two factors which are the 
basis for this change in business cor- 
respondence are friendliness and 
speed. We want to get a feeling of 
warmth across to our customers and 
prospects ; and we want to make it 
easy for them to order our mer- 
chandise. The two are not as in- 
compatible as they would seem at 
first glance. 

Probably the greatest impetus to 
this transition was the war. During 
its years, of course, there was a 
shortage of secretaries and a short- 
age of executives. A harassed busi- 
nessman, doing the work of two 
with half or a third of the steno- 
graphic help he should have had, 
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RICHARD O. PALLIN 
Director of Advertising, 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 


found no time to dictate long, wordy 
letters, beginning, “‘with regard to 
your communication of October 12th 
which was in answer to our letter 
of September 30th on the shipment 
of assorted jimcracks at $82.50 per 
hundred, we regret to advise that 
raw materials have been delayed in 
reaching us. "Instead, he 
wrote, “Sorry to delay your jim- 
crack order. It will go out next 
Tuesday.” To avoid confusion, he 
borrowed the Army system of giving 
each project a file number. This 
meant that the recipient of the letter 
could easily locate the previous cor- 
respondence on the same subject. 
And it made for an easy filing sys- 
tem in the home office. 


This is a perfect example of the 
combination of friendliness and 
speed. The use of a file number may 
seem coldly efficient when applied 
to all correspondence. Yet, as you 
know, the insurance field has done it 
for years without antagonizing any- 
one. And, somehow or other, the 
phrase ‘“‘sorry to delay” carries a lot 
more conviction than the archaic, 
“we regret to advise.” That’s be- 
cause it is the natural, conversational 
way to apologize. And the conver- 
sational approach has paid off, time 
after time. Some firms are so con- 
vinced of its worth that they encour- 
age their employees to be just as 
ungrammatical on paper as all of us 
are in our speech The split infini- 
tive, the dangling phrase, the use of 
“L” or “myself” where “me” is cor- 
rect, are all accepted today as never 
before. There are many who claim 


MODERNIZE YOUR DICTATION 


that this is going too far, and that 
the counter-revolution will set in; 
that it isn’t necessary to be ungram- 
matical to sound sincere. Time will 
tell. 


Recorded Phone Calls 


The war years also put much of 
the burden of communication on the 
telephone as a time saver. Long dis- 
tance calls were placed casually, 
where once they had been the sub- 
ject of serious discussion. It was a 
period when decisions had to be 
made quickly and time was more 
valuable than money. The only dis- 
advantage to this procedure was that 
no record of the discussion was avail- 
able. So, during that period—and 
more and more ever since then 
many businessmen relied on a dicta- 
tion device attached to the telephone 
for an accurate, legal transcript of 
their conversations. Since no dic- 
tating machine can be attached to a 
telephone without the familiar “beep- 
beep” noise required by law, there 
could be no question of taking down 
off-the-record remarks. And firms 
found that their customers liked the 
fact that a recorded phone conversa- 
tion assured them that their orders 
would be followed exactly. 





Perhaps no field requires more 
routine memoranda than the insur- 
ance business. How many times a day 
do you dictate a note which is for 
the record only? It may never be 
used, but it must be kept in case of 
dispute years from now. And what 
is your system for dictating these 
notes? Do you interrupt your sec- 
retary to take it down, or do you 
write a memo to yourself giving all 
the details for dictation later? In 
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either case, you are slowing up the 
business of the day unnecesarily. No 
one—executive or secretary—can ac- 
complish the big things while con- 
stantly interrupted by the small ones. 
With a dictating instrument at your 
desk, you can dictate your notes in 
a moment—without waiting for your 
secretary. And if you do it while 
the details are fresh in your mind, 
you will not have to make any notés 
yourself. With certain types of ma- 
chines, if you feel that the memo 
does not require transcription, you 
can have it filed away as is. It need 
never be typed up, unless the situa- 
tion warrants it. But you will always 
have it on record. 


Scheduling Your Work 


Modernizing your dictation means 
a lot more than eliminating archaic 
forms and phrases. It should in- 
clude scheduling your work, too, to 
get the most value out of your time 
and your secretary's. It may seem 
that I am putting a lot of emphasis 
on your secretary—but she deserves 
it. In our office we have done some 
research on secretaries’ problems. 
We found that their main headache 
was interruptions. That their main 
aim was to improve their jobs, make 
themselves more valuable to their 
employers. Interruptions and _ this 
goal are really incompatible. By the 
nature of her job, a secretary is con- 
stantly interrupted. Her job is to 


see that you are not, so she must act 
as a buffer state. On the other hand, 
a secretary resents being a stenog- 
rapher who merely takes dictation, 
transcribes it, and handles the phone. 
Probably your own secretary wants 
to take more of the load off your 
shoulders but is handicapped by the 
fact that the phone rings constantly 
and perhaps by the tact that your 
buzzer goes all day long too. She's 
lucky if she gets her routine work 
done under these circumstances, and 
she feels pretty hopeless about do- 
ing anything more valuable. 

That brings us back to scheduling 
your work. Most likely, your sec- 
retary would prefer it if you dic- 
tated the first thing in the morning. 
This gives her the balance of the 
day to transcribe your work and do 
the several million other chores you 
take for granted. Everyone likes to 
be able to plan a day’s work and 
follow through on that plan—and 
everyone likes to have some control 
over his job. If, after you have 
cleared away the bulk of your dicta- 
tion, you refrain from giving her any 
but the most urgent letters, you are 
a paragon. And you probably spend 
a lot of time writing notes to your- 
self for dictation the next day. My 
secretary tells me that in business 
school girls are warned that they can 
never call their time their own, and 
that most employers will rush out 
fifteen minutes before closing time 
to say, “Just take two or three short 
notes, will you? They don’t have to 
go out until tomorrow.” That phrase, 








“they don’t have to go out until to- 
morrow, doesn’t excuse you. Y our 
secretary was counting on that last 
quarter hour to finish up today’s <ic- 
tation and clear off her desk. “live 
o'clock dictators” though common. 
are not very popular. 


Record It 


But naturally you want to get 
some work on record at the end of 
the day—and all during the day. So 
you merely put it on a record and 
off your mind. And leave the poor 
girl alone! She'll be glad to take 
the records for transcription in the 
morning, and she will bless you for 
considering her time of some im- 
portance. But she won't forgive you 
if you keep her at work after hours, 
unless it’s an emergency. And why 
should she ? 

Conference work is another dic- 
tating problem. Most firms have one 
or more secretaries taking notes at 
important meetings. But very few 
secretaries can take accurate short- 
hand at conversational speed. And 
the average, competent girl 1s likely 
to be a nervous wreck after spend- 
ing a few hours in a smoke-filled 
room where everyone talks at once, 
mutters, and uses language her 
mother never taught her. Besides, 
her mind is probably on the fact 
that she has a lot of regular work 
to do and that it will take all day 
tomorrow to transcribe these notes 
—if she can read them. Substitute 

Continued on page 60) 
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AS AN EXECUTIVE NOT YET USING 
PUNCHED CARDS, you can now gain all the 
advantages of this mechanized accounting system 
..at a much lower cost than ever before. 

AS A USER OF PUNCHED-CARD EQUIP- 


$65,000 savings in 15 years 


Send today for the informative booklet offered 
below. You’ll see for yourself how Use-Purchase 
savings mount and mount. For example, in the 
“case history” shown in the booklet, savings will 
amount to more than $65,000 in 15 years. You'll 
be able to use the same formula to estimate in 
advance the cash you can save—for the particular 
machines your business needs. And you can add to 
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MENT you can now stop “buying” your machines 
over and over again...through rentals that go 
on and on as long as you use the machines. 

In either case, you’ll save money with Remington 
Rand’s sensational new Use-Purchase Plan. It’s an 
easy, practical plan that spreads your machine pay- 
ments over a period of months—ending in outright 
ownership. 

Nor do you need to fear machine obsolescence — 
for you may cancel your Use-Purchase agreement 
anytime after the first year with only 90 days 
written notice. 





this amount the tremendous savings in time and 
manpower that punched cards will bring to your 
business, whether it’s large or small. 

In justice to your own profit picture, let us show 
you how much you will save by Use-Purchase. Get 
full details on this precedent-breaking plan; send 
now for this free booklet, ““Remington Rand’s Use- 
Purchase Plan for Punched-Card Accounting.” 
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Dictation—from page 58 


a dictating machine here, too. It 
never misses a word and several 
large firms have installed units per- 
manently in their conference rooms. 
Perhaps you will discover that you 
don’t even need a transcript of the 
whole meeting, but only of the last 
ten minutes when all decisions and 
opinions were summed up. In that 
case, you can keep the whole record 
for your file and have only the last 
section typed up. 


Stenographic Pools 


For the businessman who doesn’t 
have a private secretary but must 
rely on the stenographic pool, dic- 
tating machines are a real blessing. 
He can work when he chooses in- 
stead of waiting his turn to dictate. 
And this means, too, that the steno- 
graphic pool can be made up of 
typists instead of stenographers. 
This means economy for the firm, 
and it means that the typists them- 
selves will have more interesting 
work to do. 


CUSTOM-BUILT 


In the insurance field, more than 
in any other, out-of-the-office per- 
sonnel rely on present day dictating 
machines which are portable and re 
sistant to shock and friction, and can 
be installed in an automobile—or 
even in a plane. For example, some 
adjustors have equipment in their 
cars. When an adjustor has made 
a call, he returns to his car and dic- 
tates his report and then goes to his 
next job. In this way, he avoids 
stopping to write down laborious 
notes in longhand while the situation 
is fresh in his mind. And he doesn't 
have to spend his working or evening 
hours typing up a report for the 
home office. He simply mails his 
record to headquarters. There it 1s 
played back by his supervisor before 
it is sent to the typing por 1 for 
transcription. This means that the 
adjustor can make more calls in a 
day ; that he is less likely to omit any 
details; that his supervisor gets the 
information sooner ; and that the typ- 
ing is done by someone who can 
really type 
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and methods of dictation whic! we 
have discussed add up to the same 
thing: friendliness and speed. It’s 
just plain good business to make the 
best impression on your customers 
and prospects; and to get the most 
out of your employees by relieving 
them of unnecessary “track work” 
running back and forth. The com. 
bination of modernized dictation and 
modern office equipment makes for a 
happier, more productive office. 


CENTRAL STENOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 
Assurance 


HEN Sun Life 
Company of Canada set up a 


central stenographic department, it 
benefited both in economy and effi- 
ciency, according to Mrs. Lily 
Cropper, chief clerk of the steno- 
graphic department. Reporting to 
the Life Offce Management As- 
sociation, Mrs. Cropper noted that 
when the company set up the de- 
partment, 29 stenographers and 
typists were withdrawn from five of 
the departments and during the next 
eight months the service rendered 
averaged the time of only 14 girls. 
“In these days when stenographers 
and typists are still in short supply, 
can we afford to be using them for 
work which can be done by lower- 
salaried and more readily available 
help?” she asked. According to Mrs. 
Cropper, centralized operation pro- 
vides greater flexibility with its 
mobile staff, a more uniform quality 
of workmenship, facility for job 
rating and better staff training. 


SPECIAL SECURITY LOCK 


HECK clearing activities con- 
ere to climb at an accelerated 
pace according to figures of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., with gains of as 
much as 35% in some reporting 
cities. This coincides with an aver- 
age of 4.6% in the crime rate in 
cities and rural areas as reported by 
the F. B. |. for the first half of 1950. 

Under the slogan “Don’t Take A 
Chance With Your Bank Account” 
Safeguard Corporation is equipping 
the checkwriters it manufactures 
with an extra protective feature 
the new special security lock—which 
prevents unauthorized use of thie 
machines. 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


HOW TO MAKE A JOB ANALYSIS 


S EXPLAINED in the Edi- 

tor’s Note, this new series will 

deal with specific techniques 
and procedures. We have analyzed 
the letters we received from readers 
and selected those subjects which ap- 
pear to have the most interest. We 
shall try to present these subjects in 
logical sequence. The answers to the 
problems of management are gener- 
ally found in the office. The principal 
requirement is the willingness and 
“know-how” to develop the facts that 
pertain to those problems. For ex- 
ample if you have a problem of 
tardiness, the causes of tardiness are 
in the organization—all you have to 
do is survey the situation and ana- 
lvze the facts. The causes may be 
and usually are buried. You have to 
dig for them. 


The reasons for low production, 
errors, low morale, bottlenecks, high 
costs are in many cases within the 
organization. This is not a criticism, 
hut a statement of fact. The survey 
and analysis is probably the most im- 
portant technique that the office ex- 
ecutive has to learn. The constituent 
parts of a business organization are 
men, methods, machines, manage- 
ment and we might add, money. 
Success of a business enterprise 
generally depends upon the finesse 
with which these forces or consti- 
tuent parts are manipulated so as to 
achieve the best possible results. 


Balance and Control 


Like any highly complex mecha- 
nism, balance and control are im- 
portant. In the operation of the ma- 
chine, points of friction develop that 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our readers have shown consider- 
able interest in Mr. Fergason's pre- 
vious articles as evidenced by the 
many letters that we received. Because 
of this interest we have invited him 
to continue his contributions. At his 
own suggestion, the new series will 
deal with “how to do it" in the office. 
We have given him a free rein to 
develop his subjects as he sees them 
from his own experience. The editors 
do not necessarily subscribe to the 
recommendations and procedures de- 
veloped by Mr. Fergason, nor are his 
expressions those of the editorial staff. 
We do believe, however, that you 
will be interested in them and as such 
we are pleased to present them. Mr. 
Fergason will be glad to hear from 
the readers and will do his best to 
answer such correspondence as he 
may receive. 











affect its smooth operation. These 
weaknesses may not be apparent, but 
when they do become so, it is neces- 
sary to carefully inspect (analyze and 
survey) the parts of the machine and 





then correct the trouble in order to 


increase the efficiency. 


We thought that the first of these 
articles should deal with “how to 
make an analysis of office affairs” 
to be followed by others on such 
subjects as job analysis, job evalua- 
tion, salary administration, manuals, 
flow charts, work load distribution, 
merit rating, improving office efh- 
ciency. In each article we will try 
to develop the “how to do it” theme. 


The Survey and Analysis 


Logically the question may be 
asked, what is included in a survey 
and analysis of office affairs? An 
outline of the various steps in a 
survey and analysis procedure would 
include the following: 

1st: Make a job analysis of all 
office positions up to the level of su- 
pervisor (Supervisory positions are 
studied as a separate group). 

2nd: Make a flow chart of the 
major routines showing the step by 
step analysis of the paper work flow. 

3rd: Make a process flow chart of 
each job as it pertains to the principal 
routines. This will show the step 
by step procedure in doing the work. 

4th: Analyze the work-distribu- 
tion load as applied to each em- 
ployee. This can be done in connec- 
tion with a routine or it can be done 
by departments. 

5th: Check the office arrangement 
in respect to the flow of work. 

6th: Develop office manuals in 
which the improved procedures are 
incorporated and explained for the 
employees’ benefit. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


7th: Improve management's effec- 
tiveness by training in the three areas 
of operation—production planning 
and control; human relations; and 
training of employees. 

8th: Check employees’ attitudes 
and develop a method by which their 
ideas and suggestions can be carried 
to management. 

9th: Improve management’s effec- 
tiveness by developing a system of 
periodic reports to management so 
that it can keep informed on office 
operations without being bogged 
down by voluminous reading. 

10th: Keep the employees’ and the 
jobs’ value in balance. The jobs’ 
worth is determined by a procedure 
of job evaluation—the employees’ 
worth is determined by a procedure 
of merit rating. 

11th: Develop a personal program 
that will develop personal effective- 
ness. Many executives fail to attain 
potential effectiveness because they 
spread themselves too thin and fail 
to learn the value of delegation. 
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The articles for the balance of the 
vear will deal with each of these 
eleven steps. There are several weak- 
nesses in office operations that spring 
more from certain human tendencies 
than from the failure to apply sound 
business principles. 


Follow Organization Lines 


One of these human tendencies 
springs from the desire for advance- 
ment. It is not an easy thing to ex- 
plain because many persons have not 
observed this tendency in action in 
the precise manner in which I have 
observed it. Let me illustrate by a 
simple example. The president of a 
company asks the budget director 
for information that should be fur- 
nished by the chief accountant. The 
budget director is not going to give 
the president a lesson in business or- 
ganization by telling him that his 
questions pertain to another’s area 
of responsibility. Neither is he go- 
ing to jeopardize his own reputation 
by being caught short and being un- 
able to answer subsequent questions. 
The budget director will, therefore, 
do two things—he will obtain the 
information and he will continue to 
develop data that will permit intelli- 
gent answers. The fact that he is 
duplicating information maintained 
in other departments means nothing. 
The moral of our little example is 
this—whenever management fails to 
follow organization lines in seeking 
information, making requests or as- 
signing duties, the result invariably 
leads to duplication of effort. It is 
my opinion that many companies 
are over-staffed because duplication 
exists. A survey and analysis of 
office affairs and activities brings 
these duplicate activities to light and 
permits their correction. 


Information Must Be Available 


There is another human practice 
which leads to duplicate effort. 
Whenever information which is de- 
veloped by one department is not 
made easily available to other de- 
partments which need this informa- 
tion, these other departments will 
develop their own files thereby dupli- 
cating the basic data. Another simple 
example will illustrate this point. In 
one company that I know the per- 
sonnel department is not permitted 


to give anyone, even department 
managers, information concerning 
salaries. What has resulted from 
this practice? Each department man- 
ager, therefore, develops a card file 
for each of his or her employees. 
When employees are transferred 
from one department to another, this 
unofficial card follows the employee. 
The personnel files are completely 
duplicated all because the depart- 
ment managers find it a waste of 
time and an inconvenience to direct 
all their requests for salary data to 
the general manager who _ passes 
them to and from the personnel de- 
partment. You might be surprised 
to learn to what extent duplication 
of effort exists within your com- 
pany. Again I repeat that a survey 
and analysis of office affairs will dis- 
close this situation. 


Productive Man Hours 


We have always stressed the im- 
portance of human relations 1n han- 
dling our business affairs. When 
we deal with personnel matters we 
should think of our employees as 
“people.” When we forget that em- 
ployees are people who have ambi- 
tions, fears, personal problems and 
individual personalities, we usually 
get into difficulties. But when we 
carry our “employees are people’ 
theory into our activities that deal 
with efficiency, we fail to compre- 
hend the necessity for analysis of 
how the man-hours are spent. When 
I work on efficiency matters I think 
of employees as representing s0 
many “productive man-hours.” 
What the employees do with those 
man-hours is our problem. 

If they come in late, take extra 
time at rest periods or lunch time 
without specific approval, they are 
in fact reducing their potential pro- 
ductive capacity. If they are using 
antiquated methods, they are detract- 
ing from productive capacity. If 
they must wait for equipment in 
order to complete their tasks, or 1! 
the work does not flow properly— 
their productive capacities are re- 
duced. What is more important, 
however, is that these conditions are 
the responsibility and fault of man- 
agement. Periodically office affairs 
must be surveyed. We become so 
accustomed to our methods that in 
time we begin to think of them in 
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matter-of-fact terms. Weaknesses 
are soon forgotten and thought of 
as “inevitable” conditions of busi- 
ness. 

An employee represents about 
forty productive man-hours per 
week. So that fatigue and boredom 
do not take their toll, some com- 
panies permit fifteen minute rest pe- 
riods in the morning and afternoon. 
This is a benefit which is granted to 
the employees by management so 
that the remaining man-hours will be 
more productive. It is not a privi- 
lege that is inherent with employ- 
ment. 


Improved Conditions 


Management improves the work- 
ing conditions under which em- 
ployees work. It improves the 1l- 
lumination, purchases proper size 
desks and posture chairs, controls 
ventilation, creates eye-appealing 
decorations and provides adequate 
and efficient mechanical equipment 
so that the employee will be comfort- 
able and will, in turn, be more pro- 
ductive. This is the application of 
sound personnel and management 
policies. The employees benefit by 
better conditions—the payment is 
made in efficient application to office 
tasks. Management studies the flow 
of work, the methods used in proc- 
essing paper work so that time will 
not be wasted in unnecessary activi- 
ties. This also leads to efficiency. 
Standards of performance are estab- 
lished so that productive efforts can 
be gauged—whenever an employee 
produces more than the standard, 
that employee receives additional 
compensation. More pay for more 
work is still a sound principle in 
business. 

Whenever an employee has a 
problem, he can talk it over with an 
intelligent supervisor and he (the 
employee) can obtain sound advice 
in solving the personal problem. In 
order that the employee can give his 
attention to the affairs of his job, 
management provides certain other 
benefits that protect the employee 
and his family in case of adversity— 
group insurance, hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits, retirement income and 
many other items. 

This rather idealistic narrative il- 
lustrates the application of personnel 
policies and efficiency methods to the 
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problems of human relations and of- 
fice production. Anything which de- 
tracts from the efficient use of the 
productive man-hours increases busi- 
ness costs. The detractive elements 
may be found in many areas—weak 
supervision, unattractive and poor 
working conditions, lack of equip- 
ment, failure to properly reward ef- 
fort and so on. I do not want to 
belabor my point, and certainly I do 
not want to bore the readers, but in 
the final analysis we need to pe- 
riodically pin-point our attention to 
the many things that can gradually 
decrease productivity. 


Comprehensive Coverage 


It is my hope that each of the 
articles during subsequent months 
will cover, in order, the eleven steps 
in improving office operations. Each 
of these eleven steps requires con- 
siderable elaboration and explana- 
tion. If the reader will save each of 
these articles, he will have a rather 
comprehensive coverage of office sur- 
vey techniques. He may not agree 
with some of the suggestions and 


See the complete line of new, improved SIKES 
seating. A better-looking, more efficient office 
can be yours. Catalog includes upholstery 
specifications. Write for your FREE Copy today! 
We will also send name of your nearby Sikes 
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BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


observations, but I do think that he 
will find some thought-provoking 
ideas. 

The industrial engineer and man- 
agement consultant have at least one 
thing that makes them effective in 
solving business problems. They 
have a thoroughly organized ap- 
proach to the problem of getting facts 
and they are truly objective in an- 
alyzing these facts—they neither de- 
fend or propound any particular sys- 
tem of accomplishment. Their rec- 
ommendations are based on facts— 
facts that exist in an organization. 
All we are trying to do in this 
series is to point out the value of an 
orderly, all inclusive and organized 
survey of the various factors in an 
organization—men, methods, ma- 
chines, materials and management. 
Management is the catalytic agent 
that activates men (personnel) in the 
eternal triangle which also includes 
machines (and materials) and meth- 
ods. Next month we will consider 
the first step, “job analysis” —its 
value, its use and how to make an 
analysis which will really help man- 
agement in controlling office affairs. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING 


ENERAL accounting with 

punch cards was a job which 

I once considered impractical 
and uneconomical. The reasons 
were obvious. My training had been 
in the actuarial department where 
it was an old axiom that punch 
cards were only good when they 
could be used over and over again. 
It would be impractical to punch 
them, verify them, and use them only 
once or twice and then throw them 
away. 

Secondly, accounting was done in 
another department, so why should 
actuarial tabulating machines be used 
to do the accounting work. Third, 
why punch a card and run it through 
an expensive machine just to print 
a line on a posted ledger, when with 
the same amount of effort a clerk 
could write that entry directly on to 
the ledger card. Fourth, with punch 
cards there would be difficulty in 
producing daily balances for all ac- 
counts on an economical basis. With 
the usual methods of accounting, 
these balances were produced each 
time an entry was posted. 


Basic Error of Reasoning 


The error in these reasons is that 
basically there is something wrong 
with every one of them. First, the 
idea of using punch cards only as 
statistical documents has long ago 
been discarded. Second, companies 
today are successfully using punch 
card machines as a service depart- 
ment for the entire company, re- 
gardless of what function is to be 
performed. 
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Third, there is no faster way of 
creating an accounting entry than 
by punching a card. Our operators 
can create about 800 accounting en- 
tries in 2 hours. This represents 
an average day’s work. There is no 
lost motion in getting the cards into 
the machine, getting them adjusted 
into position, lined up, etc., and then 
getting them out of the machine and 
back into place. This is all auto- 
matic. Contrast this with the post- 
ing time required by manual or book- 
keeping machine methods on to led- 
ger sheets. Fourth, it is a mistaken 
idea that it is necessary to keep a 
daily posted ledger with daily bal- 
ances in all accounts. A file of punch 
card accounting entries serves every 
purpose just as well. 





Besides these considerations, there 
are others that are often overlooked. 
Accounting machines are a necessity 
today in every company except the 
very smallest. So long as the ma- 
chines are there, then why not use 
them to the fullest extent? It costs 
the same for machine rental, floor 
space and supervision whether they 
are used a little or to their full ca- 
pacity. By using other methods for 
accounting, premium billing, loan ac- 
counting and very often in duplica- 
tion to punch card records, it simply 
means more machine cost, more 
floor space and more _ supervision 
cost. 


Valuable By-products 


The by-products that can be ob- 
tained from punch card accounting 
are almost unlimited. Such things 
as automatic check reconciliation is 
one of the biggest. Division of pre- 
miums and dividend accounts by 
states, expense accounts by agencies, 
claim statistics and control of vari- 
ous suspense accounts are others. 
The entries recorded on our general 
ledger daily are used to make the 
changes in the policy loan detail 
punch card records. There is never 
any question about the two being in 
balance. 

Our system is very simple. One 
card form is used for all purposes. 
One continuous accounting form is 
used for all journals, ledgers, trial 
balances and miscellaneous reports. 
One control panel on the 402 through 
the use of set-up change switches 


(Continued on page 66) 
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@ The spate of paper work flowing across 
desks and through the mails constitutes 
an important part of the insurance busi- 
ness. lo produce this volume efficiently 
and economically... .and with push-] yutton 
convenience ... United Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, uses the Aupo- 
GRAPH Soundwriting System. 

“We have substantially reduced the 
cost of dictation and transcription by 
utilizing machine dictation. Since stand- 
ardizing on AUDOGRAPH equipment, how- 
ever, says Mr. G. Blair Hiser, Vice- 
President and General Attorney of United 
Insurance Co., ‘we haveincre asedour effi- 
ciency and output by about 20% over pre- 
viously used types of dictating machines!” 








‘A U U ( t i A PH soundwriting increased our output 
by about 20% over previous dictation equipment!” says 


Dictation is EASIER 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, IIl. 











with AUDOGRAPH 


@ Increased office output, increased personal eff- 
ciency are the most important contributions to your 
business that could be made at any time. Write 
today for full details on AupocGrapu Electronic 
Soundwriting and the efficient correspondence- and 
message-handling system it makes possible. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company— 
established 1891—originators of the Telep hone Pay 
Station. 
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AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the U. S. See your Classified Tele ~phone 
Directory— under “Dictating Machines.’ Canada: 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Cor- 
poration (export affiliate of Western Electric Com 
pany) in 35 foreign countries. 


TRABE MARK ““AUDOGRAPH'™ REG. U. S. PAT OF 
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THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet V-l—''Now We Really Get Things Done!"’ 
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Genrefnd 


A COMPLETELY NEW SOLUTION TO CARD 
FILING AND FINDING PROBLEMS CALLED 
SIMPLAFIND, SURPASSING IN EFFI- 
CIENCY ANYTHING WE KNOW TODAY, 
HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BY WHEELDEX 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





SIMPLAFIND FACTS 


SIMPLAFIND is a new card finding system 
which 


1. Is completely automatic and motorized—everything comes 
to the operator effortlessly at desk height or counter height 
(as selected by the operator). 


2. SIMPLAFIND handles existing records in all standard card 
sizes regardless of condition or kind of paper used, requires 
no punching or alteration. 


3. Three seconds is the average time required to bring the 
desired record before the operator. Presents cards in a series 
of short (10 inch) rows in light easily removable trays with 
a minimum of 4000 cards open before the operator at all 
times. 


4. It is completely flexible—may be dispersed for peak load 
periods or used by several persons at once. 


. SIMPLAFIND is more compact than other methods even 
modern drawer files as ordinarily used. 


qo 


6. Costs less to buy than other automatic or semi-automatic 
systems. Costs much less to use. 


7. Typical volumes for 12 square foot unit — 40,000 5x8 — 
50,000 4x6 — 75,000 tabulating — 90,000 3x5 — 180,000 2'44x3 
(M.I.B. cards). 


8. SIMPLAFIND is ideal for every type of card record imagi- 
nable. We know of no limitation on its efficient use wherever 
large volume card systems are required. 


Ideal for M.1.B. and Tabulating Cards— 
Policy Holders—Premium History 
Records and Other Active Files. 


“READY SOON” — Illustrated printed matter and 
SIMPLAFIND units are expected to be available soon. They 
are worth waiting for. Write for complete details. We can 
help you decide now whether you would like SIMPLAFIND 
for your particular problem. 





WHEELDEX MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


425 FOURTH AVENOE Corner 26th STREET 
NEW YORK (6, WN. Y. 








GENERAL ACCOUNTING—from page 64 


does 11 different reports. We do not have any posted 
ledger cards. We do not have daily balances in all ac- 
counts. 

Daily work consists of punching a card for each debit 
and one for each credit directly from the original source 
of entry which may be a check voucher, premium journal, 
journal voucher, deposit ticket, or foreign accounting re- 
port. Verification of this punching and control of all 
documents and all accuracy is done in the following way. 

The original documents are accumulated in batches by 
kinds of documents. For each batch, an adding machine 
tape is made totaling the debit account numbers and an- 
other totaling the credit account numbers. These totals 
control everything and verify the punching of account 
numbers. 

Accounting cards for each batch of documents are 
punched. A blank card is placed between each batch for 
separation. All batches are listed on the accounting ma- 
chine. At the end of each batch, a total is printed show- 
ing the difference between the debit amounts of money 
and the credit amounts of money. If all punching is 
accurate, this balance is zero. 

Another total prints, which is the accumulation of 
the difference between the debit account numbers and 
the credit account numbers. This total is balanced 
against the adding machine tapes. If an account num- 
ber is mispunched, it shows up. If a debit or credit en- 
try has been skipped, it shows up. If an entire docu- 
ment has been skipped, it shows up. If debits and credits 
are reversed, it shows up. In other words, this control 
on account numbers controls everything. To check the 
accuracy of check numbers and bank codes, they are 
proofread from the original documents to the proof list. 


Daily Operating Journal 


Any corrections are made, listed, and proofread. 
Next, the cards representing a day’s accounting entries 
are sorted to account number and listed with a total 
net change in each account for that day. A summary 
card is punched for each total. This report we called 
a daily operating journal. The summary cards for that 
day are tabulated and should balance to zero. In effect, 
this is a daily trial balance. 

Each day a report is prepared which shows the bal- 
ance in each bank. The cards for the cash account are 
sorted to bank code number and merged with a balance 
forward card from the previous day for each bank. A 
tabulation produces the bank report. A summary card 
is cut for the new balance. It is questionable whether 
it is necessary to produce such a report daily, but 
since the time involved is so little, we have continued 
to make it daily. 

At the end of each month,.the summary cards from the 
daily operating journal are combined with the balance 
forward card at the beginning of the month and listed 
to form the general ledger. A summary card is punched 
for each new balance. When these summary cards are 
listed, we have the trial balance. The summary cards 
are also used in the following month as the balance 
forward at the beginning of the month. 

We actually keep 13 separate general ledgers, one 
for each country. Some of these trial balances are in 
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native currency. We also produce a trial balance for 
each country in dollars. To produce a consolidated 
trial balance for the entire company, all summary cards 
arc converted to dollars on the 602-A calculator, sorted 
to account number and tabulated. You can imagine 
what a task this was under manual methods. 


Bank Reconciliation 


Bank reconciliation is one of our most important 
by-products. Each day after the bank report is made, 
all cards representing a check are placed in the out- 
standing check file. Once a month, this file is sorted to 
check number order. Cancelled checks returned from the 
bank are sent to the machine accounting department 
once a month in the original order in which the bank 
returned them. A finder card showing only bank code 
number and check number is punched and machine 
verified. The finder cards are then sorted to check 
number and matched on the collator against the out- 
standing check file. All cards representing paid checks 
are selected. A tabulation of the amount of money is 
made and proven against the total checks paid on the 
bank report. The remaining outstanding checks are 
listed and totaled by each bank. [trom these reports 
the bank reconciliation is completed. 

This is a very general description of our system. 
Space does not permit more details or description of 
the many other by-products. The total daily required 
machine time is never over 2 hours of key punching 
and 1 hour of accounting machine time. We have 
about 16,000 entries per month. 

As a result of this change, we were able to eliminate 
two bookkeeping machines, two desks and one account- 
ing clerk. The elimination of the machines and desks 
also released about 150 square feet of floor space. This 
was all done without any additions to the machine ac- 
counting department. 

Editor's Note—Mr. Hughes has a limited supply 
of exhibits and samples he will furnish to those who 
are interested. Write in care of Brest’s INSURANCE 
NEws. 


PROGRESSIVE SMALL COMPANIES 


DMINISTRATIVE matters are well organized 

in most of the smaller life insurance companies, 
although there are some areas in which they have not 
done much work, Henry E. Thomas, vice president of 
the Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, reported to 
the recent meeting of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation. Mr. Thomas stated that a survey of current 
practices among 73 of the smaller companies showed 
that more than two-thirds have centralized employment 
and other personal activities. On the other hand, fewer 
than one-seventh have any information booklet for 
prospective employees, fewer than half have an employee 
manual. Nearly half have a job classification system, 
more than a third have a merit rating system, nearly 
90% financially sponsor study courses. More than half 
have a retirement plan, more than two-thirds provide 
group life insurance, more than 90% have group hospi- 
talization insurance and one-sixth provide group acci- 
dent and health insurance. 
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@ There’s plenty about Kodagraph 
Contact Paper that your operator 
will like; plenty that you will like. 

It is so easy to use—in any type of 
contact photocopier . . . has wide lati- 
tude...and amazing uniformity— 
from sheet to sheet, package to pack- 
age. This eliminates trial-and-error 
testing, split-second timing. There is 
less waste . . . your photocopies are 
delivered faster. 

And what photocopies—crisp, legi- 
ble reproductions in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites! 

So order Kodagraph Contact Paper 
next time. The price is right, too. 


“The Big New Plus” 
in the office copy field 


Write today for free new 
booklet giving full details. e 














EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic 
Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. TRADE-MARK 
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FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. ae 
109. P te 
ulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail ners 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 


. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


Typewriter, Electric 


. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
—- 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 


. Bookcases 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 

. Costumers 


Desks 


. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
' — Suites 


. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 


Envelopes 


, Letterhead 


Current literature and prices on any of the tollowing products end services may be hed without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
63. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


mg System 
Fil ing. Systems 

Fire Pretection 

Office Planning 

Photocopying 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 

Salvage Services 

Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
112. 
72. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Loose Leaf Books & 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 


Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 


$7 
8. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
126. 
101. 


102. 


Accident Diagraming 

Advertising Blotters 

Advertising Specialties 

Birthday Cards 

Building Evaluation 

Display Material 

Fire Extinguishers 

First Aid Kits 

Greeting Cards 

Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Promotional Gifts 

Recording Door Lock 

Short Rate Calculators 

Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 29 


death benefit rider, and the lower 
court must be upheld in its decision 
since the death of the insured was 
found to result from accidental 1n- 
jury acting in conjunction with a 
pre-existing physical infirmity or 
disease, such as angina pectoris, as 
was more fully evidenced by Dr. 
Bailey’s testimony and report. 
Defendant's 
court's ruling “that this cyanotic 
condition... was such a_ visible 
condition existing on the exterior of 


exception to the 


the body as to constitute a visible 
contusion within the meaning of 
the policy’ was not answered in view 
of the Supreme Court's answers to 
the plaintiff's exceptions. Bergeron 
v. Prudential Ins. Co. of America. 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, 
October 3, 1950. 14 CCH Life 
Cases 592. 

Ernest K. D’Amours, 
Atty-Gen. Office, Man- 
chester, New Hamp- 
shire for Plaintiff. 
Frederick W. Branch, 
66 Middle Street, Mlan- 
chester, New 


Counsel: 


Hamp- 
shire for Defendant. 


Any Pool or Small Body of Water 
in Which the Public Is Permitted to 
Swim, Regardless of Whether a 
Charge Is Made Therefor or any 
Supervision Maintained Over Its Ac- 
tivities May Be a Public Swimming 
Pool Within the Meaning of the Term 
as Applied to an Insurance Policy. 


The facts in this case are undis- 
puted. The defendant issued to hus- 
band of the plaintiff an insurance 
policy providing for the payment to 
the beneficiary the sum of $500.00 
it the insured lost his life by drown- 
ing “while at a public bathing beach 
or public swimming pool.” The evi- 
dence discloses without contradic- 
tion that on the Ist day of June, 
1947, the plaintiff's husband was 
drowned in a small lake about one 
and one-half miles southeast of 
Andarko, Oklahoma, while attempt- 
ing to rescue his son-in-law from 
drowning. The evidence clearly 
shows fhat for several years prior 
to June 1, 1947, anybody who de- 
sired could go swimming or fishing 
in this lake, and further that numer- 
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ous persons did swim in the lake 
without express invitation, but with- 
out objection by the owner. 

The question before the Supreme 
Court was whether the place in 
which the plaintiff's husband was 
drowned comes within the term 
“Public Swimming Pool” under the 
policy. In answering this question 
in the affirmative the majority of the 
court based its decision on the gen- 
eral theory that if a policy of insur- 
ance and provisions in connection 
therewith are capable of being con- 
strued in two ways, that interpreta- 
tion should be placed upon them 
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which is most favorable to the 1in- 


sured. Since no helpful definition 
of the term “Public Swimming 


Pool” could be found, the court by 
searching out the definition of the 
separate terms “public” and “pool” 
found that these two terms when put 
together, with their definitions, could 
well include such a place in which 
the plaintiff's husband was drowned, 
and therefore would be such a place 
as could be reasonably expected to 
he covered by the term “public 
swimming pool” in the policy. Com- 
bined Mutual Casualty Co. vs. 
Metheny. Oklahoma Supreme Court 
filed October 31, 1950. 14 CCH 
Lite Cases 599, 


Counsel: Sam L. Wilhite, 118% 
\V. Broadway, Andarko, 
Oklahoma for Insurer. 
W. R. Wheeler, An- 
darko, Oklahoma for 
Plaintiff Beneficiary. 


General—from page !8 


had clearly made up its mind as to 
just what they wanted with respect 
to National Service Life in the way 
of changes. That body was whole- 
heartedly in favor of gratuitous life 
insurance for service personnel, 
while the individuals making up the 
armed forces were in service. Since 
that time Gordon McKinney, actu- 
ary, testified in Washington, clearly 
explaining the view of the Associa- 
tion. The other bodies represented 
there, namely, the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the 
American Life Convention, was not 
quite so sure as to what should be 
recommended to the Congress. 


Agency Expense Control 


The second Forum was on agency 
expense control, always an essential 
part ot the business, and in these 
days of inflation even more vital. 
Rankin Furey, agency vice president 
Berkshire Life, was the moderator 
and his participants included Tom 
Irvine, Agency Mgm. Assn., Don 
lyons, Guardian Life, Larry Morri- 
son, Agency Mgm. Assn., E. Regi- 
nald Murray, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Charlie Richardson, Mutual 
Life, Ray Simpkin, Connecticut Mu- 
tual and Milton Goldberg, Equitable 
Society. Milton’s parody on costs 
was one of the high spots of the 
meeting. To our knowledge, no life 
insurance audience ever laughed as 
loud or as long. 


Previous to the official opening of 
the meeting, the various committees 
of the Association held their meet- 
ings and from the amount of material 
produced, it was quite apparent that 
a great deal of work and effort had 
gone into their activities during the 
preceding year. Several social af- 
fairs were held, as usual giving the 
various individuals attending an op- 
portunity to get acquainted and to 
discuss topics of interest. The 
Agency Management Association 
was, of course, very well represented 
and always willing and able to lend a 
hand in any manner to both members 
and guests at the meeting. 


The first of several excellent talks 
given at the mecting is reproduced 
here. Others, as space permits, will 
appear in future editions. 
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H. O. UNDERWRITER EXAMINATIONS 


HE Association and Institute 
maintain a joint committee to 
carry out a program of education 
for people engaged in home office 
underwriting in member companies. 
An examination to test students’ 
qualifications is given in the Spring 
of each year. This announcement 
tells of the plans for this program. 
The program is established to 
meet the demand for some organized 


HOUR ANSWERS 


for-the_ AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY COMPANY... 

top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance ... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions . .. full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern .:.zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies -. . 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 
very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract ... 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter ... with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents . . - 
a fine pension plan. 





QUALITY TRAINING... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men... constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
«+. recruiting .. . training 
and supervision techniques. 





s QUALITY TERRITORY... 


often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL IOWA 


DES VIQINES 
AYE 1Y50 


/ - 4 vte . t Ort cf Fu Oo3ss 
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and directed course of study for 
those who are making a career of 
home office underwriting. It is not 
intended to take the place of the 
more complete course of study and 
examinations offered by the Life 
Office Management Association In- 
stitute on the various phases of the 
life insurance business, including 
home ofhce underwriting. 


Examinations 


There are two examinations of 
three hours each. Both may be taken 
in one year or either part may be 
taken in any year. Credit for one 
part passed will be carried over 
while the candidate attempts to com- 
plete the other part. A certificate 
attesting to the candidate’s success 
in the examinations will be granted 
by the Association and the Institute 
jointly on completion of both parts. 

Part I of the 1951 examinations 
will be held between 9 A.M. and 
12 A.M., Friday, May 18, 1951, and 
Part II will be held between 2 P.M. 
and 5 P.M., Friday, May 18, 1951. 
Arrangements will be made to super- 
vise and carry out the details of hold- 
ing these examinations. Normally 
the examinations will be conducted 
by the company employing the candi- 
date. 


Eligibility 


To be eligible to take the examina- 
tions a candidate must— 

l. Have credit for LOMAIT 
Examinations 1, 2, 3 and 4, or Parts 
I and II of the General Proficiency 
Course set by the Life Insurance In- 
stitute of Canada. This requirement 
may be waived to the extent that a 
candidate may take Part I of the 
underwriting examination provided 
he lacks only one of the LOMAIT 
Examinations or one part of the 
General Proficiency Course. Part II 
may not be taken, however, until 
credit has been received for all of 
LOAMI Exams. 1-4 or both parts 
of the General Proficiency Course. 

2. Be actively working in home 
office underwriting. 

3. Be recommended by a member 
of either the Association or Insti- 
tute. 


Candidates who expect to study 
for the 1951 examinations should 
complete an application blank and 
send it in before March 1, 1951, 
Blanks will be supplied to all com- 
panies represented in the Associa- 
tion or Institute. No fees will be 
returned after March 1, 1951, ex- 
cept in those cases where the candi- 
date is prevented by illness from 
sitting for the examination. 

The fee will be $5 for each part, 
making a total of $10 for both parts, 
A candidate is advised to register for 
only those parts for which he is 
certain to sit. 


Suggested Reading 


The scope of the examinations is 
covered by an available list of sug- 
gested readings. The examinations 
given will be such as to test the 
candidate’s practical knowledge of 
underwriting. An entirely experi- 
enced underwriter could probably 
answer most of the questions. 
Others who complete the suggested 
reading and have some practical ex- 
perience, should also be able to 
answer the questions. There are 
many other references that would 
help a candidate to improve his 
knowledge of underwriting, and 
reading of such references is en- 
couraged but not required. 

Candidates are expected to be 
familiar with at least one company’s 
medical and occupational wunder- 
writing rules and forms. 

In order that prospective students 
may have some idea of the type of 
examination given, copies of both 
parts of last year’s examination are 
available. 

For further information with re- 
spect to these examinations, write 
to Edwin W. Jamieson, P.O. Box 
594, Newark 1, New Jersey. 


_ CANADIAN 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


EWLY elected officers of the 

Association of Superintendents 
of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada are: Herbert Hunter, Mani- 
toba, president; Dougald Suther- 
land, Nova Scotia, vice president; 
R. B. Whitehead, Ontario, secre- 
tary. 
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Aetna Life: Max D. Shriver, with the 
company since 1940 in the Des Moines, 
lowa Agency, has been promoted to 
agency assistant in the home office. 


x *«* *® 


Agency Management Association: 


Mary IP. McLean, former library spe- 
cialist with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, has joined the Associa- 


tion as head of its reference department. 


x *«* ® 


American National: /. L. Anderson, in 
the business since 1929 and most recently 
~~ agent for the Capitol Life in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, has been named 
general agent for the American National 
and has established the second branch 
othce in Corpus Christi for the com- 
pany. Anderson is currently president 
of the Texas Association of Life U nder- 
writers. 
x «x * 


American United: Vr. Albert Seaton, 


medical director of the company since 
1935, died on November 5 last. 

x *«* * 
Atlantic Life: The James H. Stevens 


Agency, a partnership formed by Kenneth 
Murchison and James H. Stevens, has 
been appointed general agent in the Dallas 
area. Mr. Murchison has had several 
years experience in the general insurance 
business, while Mr. Stevens’ experience 
has been in the sale of life insurance. 


x *«* *® 


Baltimore Life: Marlin W. Morgan, with 


the company since 1934 and most recently 
a staff superintendent in Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed a home 
office supervisor. 


~x~ * * 


Bankers National: Samuel J. Foosaner, 
well known attorney in the field of life 
insurance, has been retained to advise and 
consult with the field force on federal 
taxes on life insurance and related legal 
and tax questions. Mr. Foosaner, who 
has authored many articles for this pub- 
lication in the past, is one of the out- 
standing authorities in this field. 


se 2 @ 


Berkshire Life: Hudson W. Auten, in 
the business several years, has been named 
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general agent for the company in St. 
louis, Missouri. 

L. H. Cherry, Jr., with several years 
experience, has been named general agent 
with headquarters at Southern Pines, 

.. C. This appointment marks the re- 
entry of the Berkshire into that state. 

James B. O’Brien, Jr., with the com- 
pany since the end of the last war, has 
been named President of the James B. 
O’Brien, Inc. Agency of the company, 
in Albany, N. Y., where he succeeds his 
father. This is one of the company’s 
leading agencies, having held the No. 1 
position thirteen times during the past 
28 years and second place ten times. 


x «* *® 


Connecticut General: fF. Hobert Havi- 


land, with the company since 1930 and 
agency vice president since 1937, has re- 
tired. 

x «x *® 


Equitable Society: G. Dewey Hynes, 
formerly treasurer of the Berkshire Life, 
has been named a vice president in charge 
of the City Real Estate Department. 
Previous to his Berkshire appointment 
in 1945, he was a vice president of the 
First National Bank of Montclair, N. J. 


x * *® 


Equitable of lowa: DeWitt W. Zook, 
in the business 23 years with the Sun 
Life of Canada, has been named general 
agent for the company in Washington, 
D. C., succeeding J. E. Rice, who is re- 
tiring after 31 years of service with the 
company and 22 as head of the Washing- 
ton Agency. He expects, however, to do 
some personal business. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Leonard R. Nelson and 


Herschel H. Norman, formerly with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, have 
been named general agents for the com- 
pany in Peoria, Illinois. Both entered the 
life insurance business in 1947 with the 
Equitable. 

x * *® 


Great-West Life: Robert E. Cook, in 


- the business since 1943 and with the com- 


pany since 1948, has been named assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies with head- 
quarters in Detroit. His territory will 
include branches in Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. 

Edward A. Palk, with the company 
since 1947 and formerly agency assistant, 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies. 


2? a 


John Hancock Mutual: William B. 


Ware, C.L.U., has been named general 
agent in Memphis, Tenn., where he suc- 
ceeds Robert M. Gamble, who has held 
the position for the past 23 years. Mr. 
Gamble will, however, in a limited way 
continue as a personal producer. Mr. 
Ware originally jomed the company on 
a full time basis in’ 1938, having taught 
school and sold insurance on a part time 
basis prior to that time. 

Milton B. Seaman has been promoted 
to manager of the Jersey City, N. J. dis- 
trict office where he succeeds Joe D. Bain, 
resigned. Mr. Seaman was formerly a 
regional supervisor in the greater New 
York territory and his position there was 
filled by Gordon F. Mott, assistant dis- 
trict manager at Hempstead, N. Y. 


x * *® 


Lincoln National: Richard W. Angert, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1937, has 
been named. general agent for the com- 
pany in Cincinnati, Ohio, with head- 
quarters at 2707 Carew Tower. During 
the past several years he has been very 
active in underwriters’ affairs in the 
Ohio city. 
oR? @ 


Massachusetts Mutual: Clarence A. 


Grimmett, Jr., with the company several 
years and most recently an assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies in the home office, 
has been named manager at Rochester, 
N. Y., where he succeeds Charles H. 
wr who is now an agency vice presi- 
ent. 

James W. Lilley, Jr., in the business 
since 1941, has been appointed group 
regional manager for the Pacific Coast, 
with headquarters in the Security Title 
Insurance Building in Los Angeles. 

Robert L. White has been appointed 
general agent at Columbus, Ohio, effec- 
tive February 1, 1951. Until then Lewis 
L. Lessard, company agency assistant, 
will be in charge of the agency. Mr. 
White since 1948 has been associate gen- 
eral agent for the National Life of Ver- 
mont at Manchester. 


x*«e 


Minnesota Mutual: Henry W. Alistrom, 
in the business since 1899 and with the 
company since 1918 and currently vice 
president and trustee, has retired. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Monarch Life: Edgar J. Tarr, President 
of the Winnipeg, Canada company, died 
on November 7 last. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit: John J. Mulder, C.L.U.., 


with the company since 1939 and most 
recently a manager in the Chicago Par- 
sons Agency, has been named general 
agent in Peoria, Illinois where he succeeds 
Raymond F. Bierbaum, who is moving 
to Florida. 

Henry A. Wefferling, Sr., with the 
company since 1907, has been elected as- 
sistant secretary succeeding Arthur Les- 
ser, head of the Policy Division in the 
Department of Issue, who retired De- 
cember 31l.under the company’s pension 
plan. 


In Cororvado,Catif- 
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A great resort on San Diego Bay and the 
Pacific ‘Ocean. Perfect for sailing, fishing, 
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Mutual Life: Albert C. Trussell, Jack 
M, Bash, C.L.U., and Roy A. Proffitt 
have been named managers in New York 
City, Chicago and Charleston, W. Va., 
respectively. Mr. Trussell joined the 
company eight years ago and has been 
assistant manager of the New York City 
(Buesing) Agency and is now heading 
the agency located in the Chrysler Build- 
ing. in this capacity he succeeds Harry 
S. Hull, Jr., who has become manager at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Bash and Mr. Prof- 
fitt were formerly assistant agency man- 
agers in New York City and Charlotte, 
N. C., respectively. Mr. Bash has been 
with the company since 1941 and Mr. 
Profhtt since 1936. 

Dr. Henry A. Bancel, with the company 
since 1929 and a medical director since 
1939, has retired. 


x * *® 


Mutual Trust Life: Charles E. Yorke, 
in the business 22 years, has been named 
agency assistant. He has had considerable 
experience in direct mail promotion. 


x * *® 


National Life (Vt.): Charles A. Cutler, 
with the company over 21 years, has been 
named general agent in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa succeeding C. B. Shepherd, now 
agency vice president. 

Carl F. Patterson, in the business sev- 
eral years, has been appointed general 
agent for the company in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Pan-American Life: Charles M. 7 

in the business since 1938 and most re- 
cently Manager for the Liberty Life iy 
Charleston, S. C., has been named gener, 
agent for the Pan-. American in Gr 
ville, S. C, 


x * * 


Paul Revere: A regional office for the 
sales supervision in the South-Central! 
territory has been established in Dallas 
and Charles B. McKensie, superintendent 
of agencies for that territory heads the 
six-state operation. 

John <A. Ferguson, formerly 
secretary of the Protective Life, 
held rayg ow 

P. G. Watters, with the company since 
1938 and formerly district manager at 
Sterling, Illinois, has been named gen- 
eral agent at Boise, Idaho. In this capa- 
city he succeeds Robert K. Grantier who 
is continuing as a personal producer un 
til his approaching retirement. 


agency 
has been 


~x~ *«* * 


Penn Mutual: Frederick Wright, os = 
general agent at Syracuse since 1946, has 
been named agency assistant at the home 
office. Harold k. Scott, who has been a 
supervisor in the Syracuse Agency, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wright as general agent. 


x~ *« * 
Piedmont Life: J. Stewart Hale, 
business over 40 years and who retired 


in 1949 from the Northwestern National. 
has been elected vice president and ac- 


in the 


x * *® tuary. 
i On Fashionable oe ae. ,, rete 
w ool, gardens, entertainmen ere the . The - x *«* * 
Py TARS meet. ‘Home of the famous Zephyr New York Savings Banks: //eodor 
= Room. Fuller, a lawyer, has been appointed as- Prudential: William V. Winslow, Jr. 
PHIL C. CALDWELL, Manager sistant secretary of the Savings Bank , ye , m as 
a age ewrnseconny, hao C.L.U. has been named associate regional 
Ir J24Co0728 sale Laced thio nae manager of the Ordinary Agencies De- 
partment where he will — ssist in the 
SANTA RITA HOTEL ee supervision of the company’s agencies in 
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For the BEST CONVENTION 


You've Ever Held!! 


Northwestern Mutual: Clarence H. 
Poindexter, long time general agent for 
the company in St. Louis, Missouri, re- 
tired on December 31 last. During his 
49 years with the company, he completed 
the last 35 as general agent. His service 
with the company exceeds by one year 
that of his father, the late E. W. Poin- 
dexter, who established agencies for the 
company in Kansas and Oklahoma areas 
in 1885. Clarence will continue with 
the company, however, as a special agent. 
Harry Beach, with the company 
since 1944, and most recently a special 
agent in the Los Angeles office, has been 
named Mr. Poindexter’s successor. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Lyman P. Robertson, 


who joined the company in 1933 and who 
was elected treasurer a year ago, was 
elected vice president and treasurer in 
December. At the same time Neil B. 
Ross, who joined the company in 1941, 
was elected secretary. 

Arthur W. Paulsen, Jr., formerly with 
the Connecticut Mutual, has been named 


the Central area of the United States. 
Mr. Winslow formerly was assistant man- 
ager in the Newark Agency of the State 
Mutual Life. 

Ralph T. Heller, with the company 
since 1918, has been elected 2nd Vice 
President in charge of the Claim Depart- 
ment, in which capacity he succeeds the 
late Albert F. Jaques. 

Armand C. Stalnaker, formerly per- 
sonnel director of the American Friends 
Service Committee, has been named an 
economics and personnel specialist for 
the Ordinary Agencies Department, ac- 
cording to Sayre MacLeod, Vice Presi 
dent. 


x* * * 
Republic National: Gene N. Crow, in 


the business several years, has been named 
manager of the San Antonio Agency. 


a x *«* * 


Reserve Life: William D. Sullivan, in 
the business several years with the Pru- 
dential, has been named administrative 
vice president. 


x * * 





general agent in the newly established 
agency at Tacoma, Wash. 

John W. Lawrence, C.L.U., in the 
business several years with the Pruden- 
tial, and most recently manager at Hous- 
ton, Texas, has been named director of 
training. 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Calli- 
fornia (across the bay from San Diego) offers ideal 
resort hotel convention facilities for groups to 12 

Ocean front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meet- 
ing, conference, assembly rooms. Bonquet and ball 
room for 1500. All sports on grounds. Write for 
Folder D. HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director. 
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Shenandoah Life: Horace L. Hollister, 


formerly associated with the Commercial 
National Bank and Trust C ompany in 
New York City, has been named assistant 
treasurer. 
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Southland Life: Jack H. Wigginton, 
” who joined the company in April, 1949, TWO A N N \ | CAR | 
re- has been named agency manager for the 
1 San Antonio territory with headquarters 
ral at 1424 Majestic Building. In this capac- i 


n- ity he succeeds C. W. Mitchell, who has 
Our 40th... 


returned to personal production for the 
company in Tyler, Texas. 

















) . 5 
we tx J.W. Millholland’s 
State Life of Indiana: ‘arc /. Kester- 39th 
eat son, in the business since 1945, has been 
the named manager of the company’s Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio Agency. 
acy William Ek. Powers, in the business 
since 193 as bee ame anage [ ; ; 
ren ee en ne a J. W. Millholland of Columbus, Ohio, 
the newly created agency at Frankfort, 
— Ky. dean of ONLI General Agents, started 
at a his underwriting career with The 
= , Ohio National more than 39 years 
ld- . 
sho Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn.: J. W. Millholland ago. Throughout his eventful career 
an Thomas ©. Edwards, Jr., with the com- he has been an exceptional personal 
ame aeance 10 : ™ ‘lected ascist- ° _ 
cB mpegs 20 Bay Bae rm ge Ra producer and an seepessag leader. of other successful 
following were promoted: Joseph H. Bo- ONLI field underwriters. On our 40th anniversary we 
U stock, assistant treasurer; Lester K. are pleased to turn the spotlight on career men like Mr. 
7 } ft lol x 
C,t¢edgceric Frage ~~ JO ; . ; 
las ee as, wae Millholland who have served the best interests of the 
Good, assistant counsel; George Kk. Har- : oe 3 
me rison, assistant secretary; Halter Mahl- public, their Company, and the life insurance business so 
- stedt, associate investment officer : Joel well and faithfully for many years. 
x Per, mortgage counsel and Donald L. 


Trost, accounting ofhecer. 


ma are re -2 - -—- 
a 7 * — pa J 
The Travelers: \/ilton /. Wood, who 4 x 


jal, joined the company in 1926, has _ been LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ac- named chief actuary in charge of life, 
accident and group actuarial departments. 
At the same time James S. Elston (1913) 
and John HW. Clarke (1937) were pro- 




































| moted to associate actuaries in the Life 
rs, Department. 
os x * * 
he 
in) United States Life: Clifford W. Johns- 
es. ton (1949) and Carl FE. Parsons, Jr. 
n- (1948) have been appointed Home Office 
ite group representatives in Washington, D. 
- (. and the a York metropolitan dis- 
y trict, respectively. 
: ae EVERY LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
“a SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 
ma Western States Life: Dale L. Haaken- 
rm stad, assistant actuary, ~ — elected 
oe actuary succeeding the late M. R. Prenner. 
- Walter B. Lebmbuhi, in the business SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE AND 
ns 20) years, has been named a vice president. GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY 
‘i INCOME INSURANCE THAT BECOMES “IN- 
CONVENTIONS AHEAD CONTESTABLE LIKE LIFE INSURANCE.” 
in - . DO AS SO MANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
d ortgage Bankers’ Conferences, Jan. 25, 
“ = tg le ae and March 26, 27, DO—ARRANGE THIS VITAL PROTECTION 
, atier, New Yor ity. 
“Agency Management Small Company FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH ONE OF OUR 
. — March 19-21, Edgewater Beach, POLICIES. 
1- Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring Meet- 
re na. March 29, 30, Commodore, New York 
ity. 
National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Mid- 
year Meeting, April 3-7, Hotel Radisson, Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
inn is. C Na 
r. Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, An- Boston ° ssachusetts 
| nual Meeting, April 9-11, Greenbrier Hotel, = ; 
: White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
" Insurance Accounting and Statistical Ass'n, 
May 14-16, Palmer House, Chicago. 
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Management—from page |8 


well-trained and successful managers 
at the time, but they had received 
little of their training from the home 
office or, for that matter, little formal 
training from any source. 


Understudy System 


Many were well trained, but 
largely they were the ones who had 
had the good fortune to work at the 
beginning of their careers under the 
guidance of strong, capable man- 
agers who trained them on the job 
in their methods. For lack of a 
better name, I call this “the under- 


study system,” and make no mis- 
take, this is a great system. Some 
of the most outstanding general 
agents and managers of today, and 
the past, are the products of this 
system. 

As successful as this system had 
been in the past, however, it seemed 
to us that it fell far short of train- 
ing management men to meet all 
the requirements of the fast chang- 
ing world they were living in. 

With the advent of program sell- 
ing, business life insurance, social 
security, estate conservation, mass 
coverage, and pension planning, the 
work of the life underwriter had 
become increasingly complex. Even 
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ONE CONTRACT 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - SICKNESS - HOSPITALIZATION 


MADE 1950 A GOOD YEAR 
FOR OUR FIELD MEN 


Attractive new features and extended benefits have 
been added to our Accident, Sickness and Hospitali- 


zation policies. 


Yes 


—WE ARE ALL SET TO MAKE 1951 ANOTHER 
YEAR OF PROGRESS. 


If You Are Disturbed About Your Future 
Our Builders 0j Men Pian Wili Heip You 





ASK US HOW 
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to a greater degree, the work of | 
managers and assistant manager: 
with psychological testing, involy: | 
financing plans, comprehensiy. 
agents’ training and a host of other 
new developments—was_ becominy 
more complicated. It was appare: 
to us that there was an urgent nee! 
for a type of management training 
that was in keeping with these ney 
responsibilities of modern field man 
agement, 


Manager's Training 


Our thinking on this subject back 
in 1945 and our experience on it to 
date could not be better stated than 
it was recently by your Advisor, 
Committee on Agency Management 
Training when it said; “While ap 
titude and experience are essential 
for success in agency management, 
there is a growing recognition that 
a manager's degree of success is 
often determined by the training he 
receives. Today’s manager holds one 
of the most complex jobs in the life 
insurance business. He must be pro- 
ficient in both sales management and 
business management. He _ must 
know marketing methods and cost 
analysis. He must master the tech- 
niques of recruiting and training. He 
must, at various times, be a diplomat, 
a vocational counselor, psychologist, 
a sales manager, a public relations 
expert. He must acquire specialized 
skills which were either ignored or 
never heard of by many of his pre 
decessors during the early 1900's.” 


A Home Office Responsibility 


Five years ago we decided that 
managers and assistant managers 
could be trained in any of half a 
dozen different ways, but it was a 
home office responsibility to see they 
got this training. 

Furthermore, we decided that 
management training should be kept 
entirely separate from any other 
agency department functions, such 
as agents’ training, and we estab- 
lished a division of management 
training in the home office agency 
department in direct charge of a 
superintendent of agencies. 

In planning a management train- 
ing program, the individual charac- 
teristics of the company and _ its 
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methods of operation are all im- 
portant. Some companies operate 
with general agencies; others with 
branch offices. Some are large and 
national in scope ; others are smaller 
and more local; some “raise” their 
own managers, others hire them al- 
ready trained. In some companies 
top management is favorably dis- 
posed towards management training 
and its costs; in other companies 
the idea must be sold constantly. 


Our Organization 


In order for you to understand 
more fully what we are trying to do, 
| will take a minute to tell you some- 
thing about our organization. 

We are a branch office type of 
company with no general agencies. 
We operate in every state in the 
United States, the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and all the 
provinces of Canada. We have 134 
branch offices with average annual 
sales of more than seven million 
dollars of Ordinary. Our field or- 
ganization is divided into six geo- 
graphical divisions, each in charge 
of a field vice president, and most of 
them having 25 or more branch 
offices. 

In respect to line of promotion, it 
is a straight line organization. At the 
present time, without exception, all 
home office agency officers and field 
vice presidents were managers; all 
managers were assistant managers ; 
and all assistant managers were 


agents. 


The First Job in Management 


rom this brief description, you 
can readily see that the first and 
probably most important training 
job in our company is the training 
of the assistant manager. He is the 
young man with his foot on the 
bottom rung of the ladder of agency 
management and it is well to keep 
in mind that the men who reach the 
top will surely reflect the kind of 
training they received when they 
started to climb. The assistant man- 
ager we hire today may well become 
the agency vice president of to- 
morrow, 

This newly appointed assistant 
manager is a young man between the 
ages of 25 and 35, who has been a 
successful agent with two to four 
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years of field experience. In most 
cases he is a college graduate, fre- 
quently a business administration 
major. 

The men selected for these jobs 
are carefully screened from every 
angle in the home office and again 
in the field. In fact, the most im- 
portant job of each field vice presi- 
dent is to find likely candidates in his 
division for agency management 
positions. Before final approval is 
given in the home office, each candi- 





date must have the unqualified rec- 
ommendation of his manager and 
field vice president. | 

From the outset, each new ap- 
pointment is told that in the New 
York Life there is no permanent 
job of assistant manager, that he is 
a manager-in-training. He is given 
a written leave of absence for one 
year under his agent’s contract, -and 
this leave will be extended for an 
additional one or two years. If he 
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does not like management work or 
does not meet the company’s stand- 
ards of performance, he may re- 
turn to the field as an agent without 
any loss in his seniority under N ylic. 
Our objective is to make him a man- 
ager quickly or to help him return to 
the field as a personal producer, a 
better man for the broadening ex- 
perience. 

Of course, a large and important 
part of the training that the new as- 
sistant manager receives will always 
come from his field vice president 
and his manager. The understudy 
system still provides a type of train- 
ing that can be duplicated in no other 
way. Regular visits with his field 
vice president and his daily con- 
tacts with his manager discussing his 
work habits, his recruiting and train- 
ing methods and other phases of his 
work, provide the greatest part of 
his agency indoctrination. 


Ten-Day Schools 


Yet no matter how effective this 
type of training might be we felt that 
it was not enough, that it should be 
supplemented by formal home office 
training. As a result, late in 1945 
we held our first home office school 
for assistant managers, and last 
month, on Wednesday, October 
25th, we completed our eighteenth 
school. 

These ten-day schools combine the 
informal classroom lecture method 
and the conference technique. We 
quickly discovered that the ideal 
number was twelve to fourteen as- 
sistant managers, all of whom had 
at least from three to four months 
exposure to agency work. The fac- 
ulty is headed up by the superin- 
tendent of agencies in charge of 
management training and consists of 
33 members of the home office staff, 
together with their associates and 
six successful managers from vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


The school is conducted for the 
purpose of improving the quality of 
the results of these new agency men ; 
preparing them to do a better job as 
future managers ; and shortening the 
period of time necessary for them 
to learn the proper principles of 
agency work. 

The course of study is laid out to 
cover : 

1. The principles of the accepted 
methods of finding prospective 
agents. 

2. Instruction and training in the 
latest methods of selection. 

3. Principles and drill in the tech- 
nique of presenting properly the 
opportunities in life underwrit- 
ing to the prospective agent. 

4. Instruction in the proper use of 

all the company’s latest financ- 

ing plans. 

5. Principles and drill in the tech- 

nique of training new agents. 

6. Indoctrination in home office 
procedure and the opportunity 
to meet and get acquainted with 
the officers and department 
heads in the home office. 

There is a session each morning 
and afternoon and a round table con- 
ference each evening. At the close 
of the school there is a three-hour 
written examination. 

Our five years of experience has 
made us enthusiastic over these 
schools and what they can accom- 
plish. To date, 164 agency men have 
been graduated from these eighteen 
schools and here is what has become 
of them: 

Are Now Managers 

Are Now Associate Managers 

Are Now Agency Instructors 

Are Now in Home Office Jobs 

66 Are Still Assistant Managers 
(largely the more recent gradu- 
ates ) 

22 Have Returned to the Field as 
Agents (with greatly increased 
production ) 

29 Have Left the Company (we 
believe in “failing our failures 
fast” here also) 


w 
wh ui 


Our home office schools for 
sistant managers have become th. 
foundation stone in our whole man 
agement training program. Becat-~ 
of our experience with this project, 
we were particularly interested (« 
note in the report of your Advisor, 
Committee on Management Trai 
ing published a few days ago the fo!- 
lowing statements : “As the Advisor, 
Committee on Agency Management 
Training continues to study this 
broad field, it will undoubtedly point 
out areas in which managerial edu- 
cation and training facilities are 
either entirely lacking or weak in 
relationship to the overall picture. 
It has already become apparent to 
the committee that one of the weak 
links in management education and 
training lies in the assistant man- 
agerial field. That is the reason 
why the committee has urged the 
LLL.AL.M.A. to conduct two-week 
courses for assistant managers. It 1s 
also the reason why the committee 
has called the attention of home ot- 
fices to the need for more company 
courses beamed at the assistant man- 


ager.” 


Training Supervisor Program 


In 1942 we experimented with a 
program of training supervisors. We 
selected an outstanding assistant 
manager for each division. These six 
training supervisors spent consider- 
able time in the home office becoming 
familiar with all of the company’s 
procedures of recruiting, training 
and sales promotion. Then, under 
the direction of the field vice presi- 
dent, these men visited all the branch 
offices in their divisions, working 
with the managers and _ assistant 
managers. These training supervis- 
ors formed a pool from which most 
of our managerial appointments were 
made. As soon as a training super- 
visor was made a manager, he was 
replaced by another outstanding as- 
sistant manager from his division. 
This became a kind of post-graduate 
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training course for assistant man- 
agers who were ready for advance- 
ment. 

Because of the manpower shortage 
of a few years ago, this training 
supervisors program was discon- 
tinued. However, we later discov- 
ered that many of our strongest and 
most capable managers today are 
men who had this broadening experi- 
ence as training supervisors. As a 
result, we are now reestablishing this 
program with some modifications 
and improvements, and we are con- 
fident that in the future it will form 
an important step in our whole man- 
agement training procedure. 

Up to this point we have been 
discussing the training of assistant 
managers. Now let’s take a look at 
the training of managers. 

The Association’s Schools in 
Agency Management continue to 
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play the major role in our institu- 
tional training of managers. Thir- 
teen of our managers attended the 
1950 Schools, bringing the total to 
75 of our managers who have com- 
pleted this course. The company 1s 
looking forward to the day, not too 
far distant, when all of its managers 
will be graduated from these Agency 
Management Schools. A study is 
being made now to select those who 
are to attend the 1951 schools. 

For the past two years we have 
encouraged a number of our man- 
agers to attend the one-week Gradu- 
ate Schools in Agency Management 
sponsored by the Association. These 
men have been carefully selected, not 
only for what benefits they might 
receive but also for what they might 
contribute to these schools, 

Many of our 75 graduates of the 
regular Association schools are re- 


cent graduates. Soon, however, many 
of them will be “old grads.” Soon 
most of our eligible managers will 
have attended a school. This raises 
the question of the wisdom of send- 
ing men back to these schools per- 
haps five years after they have grad- 
uated. In view of changing condi- 
tions and new developments, cer- 
tainly it is something to which all 
of us will want to give serious con- 
sideration. 

We are doing a number of things 
in the field of continuous training 
for managers in which you may be 
interested : 

At the beginning of each year 
for the last forty-nine years the New 
York Life has held a meeting of all 
its managers. Every manager’s ex- 
penses to this meeting are paid and, 
barring serious illness, every man- 
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ager is required to be there and in 
attendance at every session. 
Histcrically the Annual Managers 
Meeting provided the earliest type 
of management training sponsored 
by our company. As a matter of 
fact, however, much of the earlier 
programs were devoted largely to 
company indoctrination, whereas, in 
recent years, more and more of the 
programs have been devoted to the 
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basics and specifics of running a 
branch office. 

While the six-day meetings each 
year make it possible to renew con- 
tacts between the home office and 
the field, to renew old friendships 
between managers and to build esprit 
de corps generally, the business ses- 
sions do provide the company each 
year with an untsual opportunity to 
carry on a continuous job of man- 
agement training. 

And we believe the Annual Man- 
agers Meeting does_ contribute 
greatly to our management training 
program. For example, at our Janu- 
ary 1950 meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, we held seven 
business sessions of three hours each, 
three elective conference seminars 
on specialized subjects, and still pro- 
vided one full day in the home office 
for interviews on individual prob- 
lems. 


Changing Book 


To further illustrate, I’d like to 
tell about one of the sessions this 
year. A month or two before the 
meeting, the home office sent every 
manager a copy of the Association’s 
new textbook, Managing An 
Agency, and asked them to read it. 

Then at the Wednesday morning 
session this book, Managing An 
Agency, was re-presented, but our 
version was entitled “Managing A 
New York Life Branch Office.” 

The subject matter covered by the 
book was divided into six sections 
and we asked each of our six field 
vice presidents to cover the subject 
or subjects in which he was most 
interested and on which he was best 
qualified to speak. 

This was one of the most educa- 
tional sessions ever conducted at one 
of our managers’ meetings. Of 
course, you are all familiar with the 
book itself. The six field vice presi- 
dents discussed from the New York 
Life’s viewpoint the six principal 
topics covered in the book—‘The 
Manager : His Job and Background,” 
“Recruiting and Selection,” “The 
Importance of Training,” “Motiva- 
tion,’ “Business Management in a 
Branch Office” and “Sales Promo- 
tion and Its Importance to Public 
Relations.” 

These six men have had, on the 
average, more than thirty years’ ex- 


perience with our company. Based 
on this experience each speaker took 
the principles and ideas from the 
Agency Management Association 
and applied them to our New York 
Life agency operation. 

This session became then a por- 
tion of a textbook on agency man- 
agement in the New York Life. | 
have here in my hand a printed ver- 
batim copy of the entire proceedings 
of the 1950 meeting. It contains 43] 
pages of specific information on com- 
pany plans and objectives, on our 
financial operations, on our insur- 
ance operations, on our agency op- 
erations, on agency building tech- 
niques, unusual emphasis on human 
relations in management, and _ re- 
ports of talks made by outside ex- 
perts on current events and trends. 

Our experience leads us to believe 
that in the course of the year’s work, 
managers frequently refer to these 
printed proceedings for ideas, in- 
spiration and the specific answers 
to many of their problems. 

Fach year we print an extra sup- 
ply of these books and later dis- 
tribute them to all newly-appointed 
assistant managers. They serve as 
textbooks for indoctrination and for 
methods of agency building in our 
particular company. 


Regional Management Conferences 


In the last few years, we have 
been experimenting with another 
method of continuous training for 
agency management men. 

We have long recognized the dif- 
ference between “education” and 
“training’’—or, as it has been better 
stated recently, the difference be- 
tween “know how” and “do how.” 

Our managers’ meetings with their 
programs of speakers with 
speeches” and the printed proceed- 
ings provide education for our man- 
agers, give them the much needed 
“know how.” 

But we felt that we must turn to 
some other method in order to do 
real’and effective training, to impart 
that all important “do how.” We 
came to the conclusion that training 
managers in the actual skills of their 
jobs can be best accomplished by 
the “small conference method.” 

How this program has been pu! 
into effect in our company may be 
illustrated best by telling you how 
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Based | we conducted these management 
er took | training conferences in 1950. 
om the During the months of May and 
lation June ten of these small conferences 
v York | were held in ten centrally located 
cities throughout the country. Two 
a por- | conferences were held in each of 
y man- | the five U. S. divisions of the com- 
Ate. ] pany with the Canadian agency men 
-d ver- | attending the meeting nearest their 7 ; : 
edings | branch offices. There is much to be aS, 3 | 
ns +3] said for getting together a small | | 
ncom- | group of agency men who operate Vygey ite ~ 
m our | jn the same geographical region. Vy , . 
Insur- They have similar problems and lo- . 
cy op- | calized conferences of this type are ey iYeqs @@@ Small though the atom, 
tech- | apt to produce specific answers to | : | ae it recently posed this 
luman local problems. Certainly, we know underwriting problem: 
id re- the problem of recruiting, for in- 
le ex- stance, in metropolitan New York APPLICANT: MEuCrullilclecul lucLas cae 
rends. City is vastly different than in Mon- 
an tana and Nebraska. REACTION: BAY CM ett a a a ee 
these —_ . 
Ss, In- Participation ACTION: BB Ciccmlliclaul lilies ie me 
swers There were not more than from ‘ A 
15 to 25 agency men attending any in ctomic a 
L sup- one training conference, making it , 
dis- possible for every man to partici- DECISION : PRBN44-3-11-3- BRE) 110 
inted pate personally and fully. The ac- 
ve as tual sessions lasted three full days @ CAC strives always to 
id for and were held in most instances in match changing days 
» our air-conditioned meeting rooms of with progressive ways. 
commercial hotels. | 
The conferences were presided Hay Continental Assurance Company 
nee over in each division by the field vice ORDINARY , Chicago 4 
president of the division, but the GROUP 
have programs were largely the work of a , 
ther highly trained team from the home GROUP PERMANENT sahil oe eaapchaiiatien 3 28.4” 
r for office agency department. This 
three-man team consisted of the 
 dif- Superintendent of Agencies in 
and charge of Management Training, the 
etter Director of Field Training and the 
he- Agency Secretary in charge of 
. Agents’ Financing Plans. 
heir | “kibitzed” the seventh of these 
“set regional conferences which was held 
eed- at the Hotel Baker in Dallas, Texas, 
Nan- in the early part of June. These con- to ask a question, to make a sugges- __ vious. Someone aptly has called 
“ded ferences were “roll-up-your-sleeves,” tion, to demonstrate how he does them “the tremendous trifles.”’ 
“down-to-earth.”  “drill-till-vou’ve- something, or even just to start an As another means of educating 
n to got-it,” work sesstons—with the ac- argument. managers, our company has a defi- 
, do cent on work. After several years of experience, nite program of distributing care- 
part The 1950 conferences were de- the New York Life agency depart- fully selected books on agency man- 
We voted exclusively to training in two ment is convinced that the small, in- agement. All new books are read 
Ling activities or skills: basic training of formal conference with fult attention by management training men in the 
heir new agents, and administering the focused on some one management agency department and those that 
by company’s financing plans for new activity, offers one of the most ef- seem to have unusual merit are sent 
agents, fective ways of training agency men. to the managers and assistant man- 
put Audience participation is the key Often the success of an operation agers with a strong letter of endorse- 
be note. Everyone is encouraged at all depends on a lot of little things ment. 
Ov times “to get into the act,” namely, rather than the larger and more ob- [Coatinved on the next pace! 
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It is felt that it is the responsi- 
bility of those in charge of manage- 
ment training to call constantly to 
the attention of all agency men any 
material that will help them do a 
better job. 

In the last few months two such 
books have been distributed, How to 
Build a Successful Life Insurance 
Agency by O. Sam Cummings and 
Hugh Bell's Book of Management 
Methods. 

And of course, it is not necessary 
for me to remind vou that this or- 
ganization, the Agency Management 
Association, distributes a steady flow 
of worthwhile material, 
which we make sure reaches 
desks of our agency men. 

A check of the technical informa- 
tion of agency men was made pos- 
sible twice during the past year by 
sending out multigraphed tests. on 
(1) our agent’s compensation plan, 
the Nylic contract and (2) the com- 
pany'’s Apprentice Agent’s Plan. 
This enabled field vice presidents to 
test both the interest and the knowl- 
edge of the agency men in their 
divisions. 

And last but certainly not least 
in importance as a means of educat- 
ing agency men is to encourage the 
free exchange of ideas. Agency men 
have been encouraged to build up 
strong personal relationships and to 
exchange successful methods with 
us in the home office and with each 
other. Any natural reluctance on 
their part to share information or 
discuss frankly common problems 
seems to have been broken down. 

Along the line of sharing ideas, 
we have encouraged our managers 
to attend the excellent regional con- 
ferences sponsored by the Managers 
and General Agents Section of the 
N.A.L.U. At such a meeting | at- 
tended in Swampscott, Mass., two 
years ago, I was delighted to find 
every New York Life Manager in 
the New England area in attendance. 

Here are a few conclusions: 

Inasmuch as the agency manager 
is responsible for the selection, train- 
ing, supervision and motivation of 
the agent, we believe the home office 
is in turn responsible for a great 
part of the formal training and in- 
doctrination of the manager. 

We believe the field training of 


most of 
the 
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managers and assistant managers In 
our company is a responsibility of 
the home office, even though carried 
out under the direction of the field 
vice presidents. 

We believe 


training is a 


that management 
separate function, a 
function of such importance that 
certainly it should before 
agents’ training—for the agent’s se- 
lection, training, and supervision de- 
pends on the manager and cannot be 
any better than the ability and skill 
of the manager to perform these jobs. 

We believe that the responsibility 
for management training should be 
assigned to a certain person or per- 
sons in the home office agency de- 
partment, but that every individual 
in the home office agency depart- 
ment must play his part in this job 
that can be carried out successfully 
only on a team basis. 

Last month in this hotel, S. J. 
Hay, in his address as President 
of the American Lite Convention, 
emphasized the responsibility of life 
insurance company management to 
select carefully and train company 
personnel. He praised the efforts 
of many companies, of the Agency 
Management Association and _ its 
schools, the American College, and 
the round tables of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in 
providing agency management train- 
ing. 

But he concluded by saying, “The 
companies can neither avoid nor 
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evade their responsibility by seeking 
to place this burden on the shoulders 
of the organizations which we go 
enthusiastically support. — Instity- 
tional service is never a complete 
substitute for company facilities and 
enterprise.’ 

At this point we might conclude 
with an analogy. You send your 
children to school, an outside insti- 
tution of education and learning. |t 
would be unthinkable not to do so. 
but their real training takes place in 
the home, your home. It is there 
they receive from you your plans for 
their future, your suggestions for 


attaming these objectives, your 
standards of conduct, your ideals 


and aspirations. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Decem- 
Sic: edition, the folowing com- 
panies have expanded, as indicated: 
Life & Casualty (Ill) 
in Nevada; Columbian National 
(Mass.) in Virginia; Credit Life 
(Ohio) in Montana; George Wash- 
ington (\V. Va.) in Indiana ; Gibral- 
tar Life (Texas) in Colorado: 
Guarantee Reserve Life (Colo.) im 
Arizona; Wanhattan Life (N.Y. 
in D. of C.; Minnesota Mutual in 
Vermont; Paul Revere ( Mass.) in 
Ontario; Pennsylvania Life, Health 
& Accident in Alabama and Ohio: 
Pyramid Life (Ark.) in Georgia 
and Utah; Security Mutual (N. Y.) 
in South Carolina; Standard Life 
(Pa.) in Indiana; United Home 
Life (Ind.) in Illinois. 


Bankers 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


OLLOWING — directors 
been named _ recently: 
Mutual, Thornton W. Owen, real 
estate; Boston Mutual, Daniel J. 
Lyne, lawyer, succeeding Damon 
Kk. Hall; Northwestern National 
(Minn.), Arthur H. Quay, banker, 


have 
P {cacta 


succeeding late Henry E. Atwood; 


Penn Mutual, Frederick A. Potts, 
banker; State Mutual (Mass.), 
Irving T. F. Ring, vice president ; 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association (N. Y.), Charles W. 
Cole, educator, succeeding J. Hugh 
Jackson. 
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ne COMPANY REPORTS 


cae ld 
real Acacia Mutual, Washington Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
1] (Passes Billion Mark) ............Aug. 47 (Home Protector Rider) ........:Aug. 47 (Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 34 
ei}. (Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 37 (Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 48 Continental American, Wilmington 
amon Aid Association for Lutherans Business Men’s Assurance, Kausas City (Stock Dividend) Sceteeet soeeeeesAug. 48 
(New Home Office) .......... -----Jduly 33 (New Policies) ........sccc.seeees July 33 (Juvenile Plans Revised) .......... Jan. 3d 
‘tonal All American, Atlanta (Airmail Notices) ................ July 33 Durham Life, Raleigh 
ke i SE cseessenecccéoces July 33 (Catastrophic Contract) ...... .. Sept. 43 (Favorably Hxamined) ........... Sept. 44 
NnKeT, (100% Stock Dividend) ........... Jan. 33. Equitable Life, New York 
American Mutual, Des Moines N 
700d : (Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 37 Capitol Life, Denver (Now Locomotives) -. 1... ....++++2 = 
’ (Favorably Examined) a ee ae Se t. 43 (West Virginia Restriction) cccce ept. 45 
. American Mutual Assn., Osceola - ’ ° Op 
otts. (Merged with W a Life) Nov, 39 Central Life. Chicago : (Equipment Business Booming) ..Nov. 33 
m iain tie: ta _— (Wood Next President) .......... July 33 Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 
iss. ). rican United, Indianapolis 7 (Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 34 
(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 37. Confederation Life, Toronto 
lent ; (New Juvenile Policy) ............ Nov. 33 (Executive Changes) ............. Sept. 44 a, —~— Philadelphia 2 
‘th Atlantic Life, Richmond Commercial Travelers, Salt Lake City (Service Dloyees) «----.-++++-. Oct. 3% 
nuit \ (Purchased Universal er Sept. 43 (Mutual to Stock) ,.............. Jan, 33 Forest Lawn Life, Glendale 
(Income Disability) .............. Oct. 37 (Steck EE Gcatéedecevess -- Nov. 35 
WW, : Connecticut General, Hartford 
lugh (New Family Ine ome Plan) sake Dec. 33 Insurance) eve ssuccocc cna (H. O. “A ddi re  veeséuened ----Oct. 38 
I is och nde ahaa es ka oe ct Jan. 33 (Accident Liberalization) ......... Nov. 33 (Favorably Examined) ec ccccceces Dec. 33 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles (Executive Promotions) ......... June 37 George Washington Life, Charleston 
(New Home Office) ........... .. Sept. 43 (Annuity Tax Change) ........... Jan. 33 (Favorably Examined) ........... July 35 
News 
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Girard Life, D 
e (Now ‘texas yo eh 

range Mutu alpa 
Great American Reserve, 

(New Home Office) ogsnccccc ec ccee@te 45 
Great Eastern oe lg et 

(Kxamined ed) eeeeeeeeeeeee -Sept. 46 
Great Southern ‘Life, Houston 

(Favorably Examined . & 
Great West Life, Winnipeg 

(Unique Women’s Policy) 

e, New York 


Pilot Life 
(Home Office Addition) . Ju 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) Bese 
Policyholder’s Natio Sioux Falls 
(Favorably Examined nuditAne. 
Postal Life, New York 
(New Policy) cecce 
Professional & Business Men's 
(Examined) 
Provident Mutual Life, 
(Favorably Examined) 


sa (Saviee, Sx. tual, Ch . 
etro u 
(Examined eeeaeeeeeeeee 
Minnesota Mutual, St Paul 

(H,. v0. Addition ) eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
vate La pyene Life, St. Louis 

oc 
Mutual “Benefit Soclet 
(Examined 


Mutual aa New York 


F a der News”) poaes = 
nderwriting —— Prudential, Newark 
(Liberalised’ Contract) ...... (Sound Advertisin ) . re% » (“DBL” Rates Reduced) 


~~ . ct. Rea 
Home Life, New York (Recel i Eutminated ceeescoces +» Oct. 42 os. DP eessapesescsoseesssehe 
(Fulton Di peses —e | Grou 
( eron Elected President). ( . 
Imperial Life, Toronto 
m'. donee Lie & Gab Jan. 35 
depen ce e ualty, Louisville 
(Examined) aeanee -- Sept. 46 
Jetterson Semmdeod: G 
(Holderness President) e° 


.. Oct. 40 
. Oct. 40 


ee Nov. 
Denver r 


ooeeeeAug. 52 


Frei _ Greditor i ) 
re ‘ar Bus ness 
Motual Trent Lite Chicago eae Polio) 





..Dec. 34 75th Anniversary) 


New Policies) 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 

(Lamar Agency Vice Precerrent July 

(Favorably Examined) Sept. 


2RERRRS % a: & # fs 


(Flitcraft Agency S Service Mgr.) 

National Farmers on, Denver 
(Now ld Line) eeeeeeeeeeeee 

National Life & Accident, Nashville 


ease Promoti 


t. 42 


Sept. 49 
Jan. 37 


= 


(Stock Dividend) 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(New Policies)" peceses pesecccccces July 3 
Kentucky Central —~ & Accident, 

Anchorage (Favo rably Examined) ..Oct. 38 
(3344% Stock Dividend) (Famil 
a A National, (New 


( orably mined ee National 
(Fa 


National Life, 


Life & , aay Nash 


_j(Stock, Dividend) eer 


(100% Stock Dividend) 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
(Now on CSO Basis) 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly ( 
(Kxecutive Premetions) 
The Maccabees, Detroi 
(Changes N. 


(Family Security 


oit 
ERO) ccoce 
Maccabees Life Insurance Society, Detroit 
(Formerly The Maccabees) Oct. 39 
(No Change in Name) 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Passes Century DEED scccconse -Aug. 51 
(Lovejoy eos 
Centennial Polic 


(Mutualization) 


rou 

vy oe. B. He Clause) 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Kalmbach President t) 

(Executive Changes) 

(Guest Vice President) 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Home Office Change) 
(Union Litigation) 


(New Home 
Pan-American Life, 
(Favorably 


Phoenix Mutual, 
(Collens Retires) 


American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United, indianapolis, iii: .ceecesocc cdanbébesecstvecs 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlanta Envelope Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, 

Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, lil. 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, 
Central Life Insurance, Chicago, 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los An eles, 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San OE 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Sprin dale, Conn. 
Del Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, > ihe 
Edgewater Beach Hotel Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill 

Fidelity Mutual Life. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Gabriel, A. G.. Detroit, Mich; 
Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 

Great American. Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Groves E., New Orleans, 

Great West Life, Winnipeg. Can. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois. Bankers Life, Monmouth, Til. 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 52 
Lowe & McKenney, Baltimore, Md. .............. Inside Front Cover 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 73 
Massachusetts Mutual, pringfield, Mass. 

Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
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(3344% Stock Divid 
Des M 
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NotTrainin ng Stanual)+- seeeeee ‘Knnsceed 
income to 65) 
tetirement Plans) 


North American Life, Toronto 
Policy) 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 
Takes Over Teachers Ins. Co.) .. 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Dineen Vice President) 
Occidental of California 
(Favorably Examined) ............ 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
mere ee) atichnseteenesbenonst i aly 
(Passes Billion Mark) peoceccceces 
(Mutualization Hearings) 


ov 
(Mutualization Opposition Again) . 


roaee National, Salt “ame City 
Office) 


Examined) 


Penn Mutual, Philadelphia ov 
(Slattery Agency V.P.) . 
Hartford 


35 
peéto db beidss<eoces Inside Back Cover 
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Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 

Scranton Life, Scranton 
(Bought by Blakley) 

Southern Life Atlanta 
(Favorably Examined) 


Southland Life, Dallas 
(Jordan Actuary) 
(Buys Continental Life) 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 

Standard Insurance, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Passes Group Ty 
(Ten for One Split) 

(Extra 
Travelers, Hartford 
Deferred Annuity to 70) 
(Favorably Examined) 

Union Mutual, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 

United Benefit, Omaha 
(New Vice Presiden ts) ccccctcte cc AUR. 

United States Life, New York 
(Philippine Service Office) ...... 

Universa Life, Richmond 
(See Atlantic Life) 

Washington National, 
(Executive Changes) 

Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(One Billion of Ordinary 

Western Life, St. Louis 
(Takes over yh A Mutual Asm) 


Aug 
A. & H. Field) 
Dec 


6 ¢ J 


Evanston 


New. Orleans 


es sete 


Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(“Dread D 


(New Juvenile Poli ov. 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

DEORE EAGD, BPTUMMMONE, BEBSB. ccccccccccccccccccccecvccccceos 
Mutual Savings, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Equity, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Life and Accident, Nashville, 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. .............ccccccccccess 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C 

Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Il. 


Pacifiic Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Patented Plastics, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Phi adelphia. Life, Philadelphia, Pa 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. J. 

Remington Rand, Inc. (Management Controls Div.), 
Royal Typewriter Co., New Y« 

Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, ay 

Shenandoah Life. Roanoke, Va. 

Sikes Co., Inc., The, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Southern ’ Life, Atlanta, Ga 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, De wesinedicedokcbendtaee 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Kamenge, Il. 
Union Central, Cincinnati, 

United Benefit, Omaha, Neb. 

United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 

United Service & Research, Inc., Memphis, ° 
West Coast Life, San ng at Cal. 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

heeldex Mfg. Co., Inc., White Plains, N. 
‘ickenden, Morss and Associates, Inc., 

lley & Sons, Inc., John, New York, 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, 
Woodward and Fondiller, 'Inc., New York, 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York. N. 


Tenn. 


New York, 
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